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SONNET TO G. E. 

(TQ WHCm TBB TRAWLATOE IS IITDBBTED FOR THE FEKFACE 
AKB MANT OF THS KOTE9 TO THIS VOLUME.) 



THOU, gentle friend, had spied me how Ipac'd 
Through strange delightful realms rf Fairyland, 
And taf^led arbours trimmed with rustick hand. 
And alleys green, for lack of tread grown waste : 

Then he the labour thine, for thy command 
Hath wrajfd my homely deeds to nicer eyes. 
These scenes of long past ages duly scanned 
To teach our courtly throng their brave device^ 

The mickle toil be thine, and thine the price ; 
So I may roam, as Ukes my wandering vein, 
To other bowers nigh lost in timers disguise. 
And muse of loyal knights' and ladies* pain ; 
And, as I search each desert dark recess. 
Lament such change of fortune favourless. 

G. L. W, 



SONNET TO THE REV. H. T. P. 

(ON RECEIVING FROM HIM SOME TRANSCRIPTS, &c. OP WELCH 
POETRY, SINCE INSERTED IN THE NOTES TO THIS VOLUME*) 



HENRY, by nature^ s hand in blood allied. 
By many a link of kindred fancy joined, 
Fair fall the hour that first thy youth confined 
To Cambrian wilds by UsVs romantick side ! 

There {with a pastor's duty well combined, 
Rude flocks among, that know none other lore,) 
Love for the muse of Wales impelFd thy mind, 
And to thy search unvaiVd her bards of yore. 

Now, led by thee, my ravisf^d eyes explore 
Great Arthur's deeds embalmed in Merlins song, 
Ken how his worthies strive in conflict sore. 
And save their rescued fame fnrni sceptick's wrong: 
Hence! chilling doubt ! — sustained by fairy hand 
Still Arthur lives, to reign inAnglia's land!* \ 

G. L. W. 

* Alluding to the hexameter said to have been written on Arthur's 

tomb— > 

HIC lACET ARTHVRVS REX QVONDAM REXQVE FVTVRVS' 

Or, as Lydgate gives it — 

l^i €pttapi)ie recoriie^ ^o certepnei 
niece lietl) »mB artJjuc f ^aO tetgne ajjetn. 



PREFACE. 



The following Work is an attempt at a metrical trans- 
lation of some Fabliaux^ or French Tales, contained in 
the collection made by M. Le Grand, and first pub- 
lished ill three volumes octavo in 1779; afterwards (m 
1781) in five small volumes. The original composi- 
tions, of which this author has given us abridgments or 
extracts, being of the 12th and ISth centuries, are con- 
sequently anterior to our English historical ballads and 
metrical romances, of which they are probably the ori- 
ginals ; and, being written in a language which at that 
period was common to France and England, may be 
considered as equally connected with the literary history 
of both countries. 
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A collection of Fabliaux was printed in 1756^ from 

« 

the manuscripts, in three small volumes, with a glossary 
to each ; but even with this assistance they are so little 
intelligible to a modern Frenchman, that the work is 
said to be scarcely known, even among the learned, at 
Paris. From one of these (that of * Gombert et les 
deux Clercs') Chaucer is supposed to have taken his 
Reve's tale: another has had the honour of beuig 
adopted by Diderot, but in the hands of that learoed 
academician has lost all its original archness and simpli- 
city, and under the quaint title of Hes Bijoux Indis* 
^crets,' exhibits a most deplorable mixture of dullness 

« 

and profligacy. This collection is mentioned here be- 
cause three of the following fabliaux (^ the Lay of the 
' little Bird,' * the Priest who had a Mother in spite of 
/ himself,' and ' the Lay of Aristotle are to be found 
in it : these may be consulted as a proof of the .^delity 
with which M. Le Grand has executed his abridg- 
ments. 

He seems indeed to be fully aware of the importance 
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of such fidelity. Works of fancy^ written in remote 
ages, are the most authentick historical documents widi 
respect to the manners and customs of the times in 
which they are composed. In compiling a chronicle 
of events, the monkish historians seem to have been 
only solicitous to record the progress or decay of reli- 
gion, which they measured by the importance of the 
donations made to their respective monasteries, or to 
the church in general. It was solely by such donations 
tfiat the Ignorant laity could merit the honourable men- 
tion of the learned: their manners, amusements, or 
occupations, were considered as unworthy of notice, or 
were only noticed to be involved in one general pro- 
scription ; and hence it has happened that whatever in« 
formation we possess with respect to the dark ages has 
been principally gleaned by modem sagacity from the 
laws and odier public records of the times. But, in 
composing works of imagination, the monk is forced to 
look beyond the boundaries of his cloister, and to de- 
scribe what passes in the world ; his facts ^re false, but 

as 
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the manners he paints are true. Thus when Adam 
Davie (a poet of the 14th century cited by Mr. Warton) 
represents Pilate as challenging our Lord to single 
combat; or when, in Pierce Plowman's Vision (edit. 
1550, fol. 98;) the person who pierced our , Saviour's 
side is described as a knight who came forth isnth a 
spear and jousted with Jesus, we are very sure that the 
author has given to all his actors the opinions and ha- 
bits that were generally prevalent amongst his cotem- 
poraries. It was in consequence of such reflections as 
these that M. de Paulmy first set on foot the well- 
known ^ Bibliotheque des Romans,' containing extracts 
from all the classes in his vast library. It was intended 
as an amusing and instructive supplement to the graver 
histoiy of each century; and, had the compilers conti- 
nued true to their principles, had they been guided by 
the elegant and discriminating taste of the Comte de 
Tressan, it would doubtless have proved one of the 
most useful and entertaining productions of modem li-^ 
terature. 



PREFACE. ▼ 

What has been just premised will in a great measare 
explain the intentions of the present translator. The 
authors of the Cento Novelle Antiche^ Boccace, Ban- 
iello, Chaucer, Gower, in short the writers of all Eu- 
rope^ have probably made use of the inventions of the 
elder fablers. They have borrowed: their general out- 
lines, which they have filled up with colours of their 
own, and have exercised their ingenuity in varying the 
drapery, in combining the groups, and in forming them 
into more regular and animated pictures. Le Grand 
has given his authors in their native simplicity, and the 
present translator has adhered to his original with the 
most scrupulous, and perhaps with a servile fidelity. In 
many places he has been even literally exact From 
his anxiety to attain this object he has been induced to 
try an experiment, of the success of which he can only 
judge by the suffrages of his readers. Every one has 
observed that certain expressions become by habit ap- 
propriate to the modes of particular periods. Spenser 
and Sidney, who were femiliar with the spirit of chi- 
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vali7| and who described what they saw and felt, have 
transAised into their language the stateliness and cour- 
tesy of the gende knights whom they painted; and a 
writer who should attempt to delineate the manners of 
the age in which they lived, would find it difficult to 
give Kfe and spirit to his description without borrowing 
many of their expressions, for which no substitutes can 
be found in modem language, because the modes and 
customs to which they refer have long since grown ob^ 
solete* From the writers of this age therefore the 
translator has borrowed not only a variety of words, 
but, as far as he could, the general cast of their expres- 
sion ; and with a view to remedy any little obscurity 
that might arise from this practice, he has given a short 
glossary at the end of the work, to explain such 
words as may not be perfectly familiar to every reader. 
In short, he has endeavoured to adapt the colouring and 
costume of language to the manners he describes : to 
give an exact copy in miniature of the works of anti- 
jquated masters; not to rival or eclipse them by the 



superiour brilliancy of his tihtp, or by Ifad nicer ard&B» 
of his composition. 

M. Le Grand bas prefeed to his work a long and 
elaborate^ but desultory pre&oey in ^Aixb he .diaciis^es 
die idathre aoeiits of the Trouoeun and Trouiadmrs 
(the nortbmi and southern French poets)^ with a dagme 
of proliiity ^Mch woidd ^q)ear intolerdble in a trans- 
lation ; and anploys the most violent invectives against 
the English mition, whom he taxes with envy and anro- 
gance, for haying presumed to bestow on »their countay'^ 
man Kiif Arthur, that pre-eminence among the heroes 
of romance whi<;h justly belonged to Chaiiemagne. Of 
the remainder of his prefoce, part is allotted to a de^ 
sortition of die variations that hane taken place in 
Flinch poetiy; and part to an account of his matoiials, 
and of the difficulties he found in collating and digesting 
them.. As mme of these discussions ^ere likdy to io^ 
teieft in de|ail the readers of the following translationsi 
it has been thought suffioent to f»reienre the priodvial 
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^ts and observations with which they were inter*- 
spersecL 

With a view to render his work more generally use- 
£ol, M. Le Grand has added to each fabliau a variety- 
of notes^ explanatory of the private life, manners, and 
customs of the Europeans during die ISth and ISdi 
centuries. These the translator has preserved ; but he 
has taken the liberty of abridging them very consider* 
ably, and of en^ely oinitting such as appeared too trir 
vial, or related exclusively to French antiquity: he has 
also frequently referred his readers to English instead, of 
French examples ; and has occasionally introduced ad* 
dkioDS of his own. Notes, however, are necessarily 
onconnected, and, had M. Le Grand been less anxious 
to establish the pretensions of his countrymen to pri- 
mity of romantick invention, he would probably have 
employed some part of his preface in sketchmg a gene* 
jral <Mitline of the picture to which the separate parts 
jnight be referred, and particularly in tracing the rise 
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and prG^ress of chivaiiy, that leadii^ institution of the 
daik ages^ and which had an influence so considerable 
on manners and literature. The subject indeed has 
been often treated at la^, but such a work as this is 
addressed to unlearned readers, who expect, and have a 
right to find, a short and intellq^ble narrative of what- 
ever is neoessaiy to the explanation oh the work before 
diem. This therefore will be attempted by the trans- 
lator in the renminder of this preiace. 

Every one knows that on the decline of the Roman 
power, whatever remains of literature had survived the 
long reign of. bad. taste and superstition, were destroyed 
by the variety of barbarous nations who broke into the 
seyeral provinces ; and that during the 5th^ 6th, and 7th 
centuries,, all the inhabitants of Europe were plunged 
in the darkest ignorance, from which they are supposed . 
to have gradually emerged in consequence of their in- 
tefcourse with the Arabians. That extraordinary peo* 
pie, whose religious zeal had prompted them to destroy 
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die lii>nury of Alexamkia, soon repented of dteir work^ 
and became as anxious for the acquisition of leariMng 
as for enlargement of dommion. About the beginning 
of the 8l}i century, at which time they had spread then* 
selves through Egypt and akNig the whole nordiem 
coa^t of Africa, and were become masters of the richest 
provinces of Spain, they appear ^on a cpoiparisoH wil 
die western Europeans as a eiviliaed and polished 
pie. They were the inventors of aridimetiak in its pce^ 
sent fonn, of algebra, and of chemistry; were consi- 
derable proficients in medicine and astronomy, andxe- 
newed in the west the knowledge of die best Gieek 
authors, and particularly of Aristotle. It appears cer- 
tain that die Jews, who were the principal channab of 
our literary as well as ccMnmercial intercourse with die 
Afabiaas, had introduced many of the learned wcHdcs of 
that people into Europe before the age of Charle* 
magne; but it doies not seem, to be perfectly maer^ 
tained whether their poetry or dieir fictions were known 
to our ancestors before the time of the Crusades. Some 
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milGkf ascribe to the northern Scalds diat system of 
hky mythology which others attribute to die Arabians ; 
while Mr. Warton contends, that as the Gotfas then- 
selves appear to have emigmted from the shores of the 
Caspian, we are in either case to consider fiiiries and 

dmgons bs of Asiatick origm. It b for the reader to 

f 

determine whether this genealogy of fiction be wdi an* 

tbenticated. A belief in supernatural agents seems t(^ 
have prevailed in every age and country, and monsters 
i^M sorts have been created by fear and exaggeration, 
jpivery child has trembled at the hideous vovacity of the 
Jeanoibal Ogres or Ougres, yet there is no evidenee that 
the real Ougres, who were the Hungarian soldieftin 
Attila's army, were in the habit of eating children. It 
seems as satural that a belief in fairies should have pre^ 
ceded our intercourse with the ArabianiB, as that giaofe 
should have been imagined before the discoveiy of P»» 
taj^Miia* The snake and the Usard apparently comprise 
the analysis of « dn^on ; and since Europeans are as 
capable as Asiaficiui of being frightened by sueh 
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tiles^ they are probably not less likely to have ftumished 
them With griping talons and wings as an excuse for 
their terror. 

But whatever may be the extent of the advantages 
derived from an amicable intercourse with the Saracens, 
it-is certain that their enmity effected a great change in 
the manners of Europe, by producing a complete revo- 
lution in the art of war ; an event which could not be 
indifferent where every government reposed on a milK 
tary basis. The cavaliy of the Arabians, like that of 
their ancestors the Parthians, was extremely formidable; 
and the Franks, whose armies were composed solely of 
infantry, found it difficult to resist the attacks of so ver- 
satile an enemy, or even to derive any permanent ad- 
vantage from success. The famous victory in 732 be- 
tween Tours and Poictiers which gained to Charles the 
surname of Martel (the hammer), and In which he to- 
tally destroyed the Saracen camp, is said to have been 
as undecisive as it was bloody. From that period, 
therefore, he began to exert his utmost endeavour in 
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foimiog a body of cavaliers or knights, and this fa- 
vourite project was prosecuted with no less ardour by 
his successors. lu four-aod-twenty years from the 
above date, the French cavalry Ipis already become 
very numerous, since we are told that in 756 Pepin 
convoked the annual assembly of the states at Com- 
piegne, not in the month of March as was the ancient 
custom, but in May ; because, these assemblies being 
held immediately before they took the field, it was nie- 
cessary that they should wait till their cavalry could be 
provided with a su£Gk:iency of forage. The same at- 
tention to the cavalry continued through the succeeding 
reigns, and the infimtry of Europe fell into entire dis- 
repute till the beginning of the 1 6th century. 

Some writers have attributed the institution of knight- 
hood to Charles Martel, who, as they tell us, created 
thirteen knights after his vic^iy near Poictiers : others, 
on the authority of Cassiodorus, carry it up to the time 
of Theodoric. We might with equal justice ascribe it 
to the Romans, who, from the beginning of their repub- 



li€k> had an equestrian order : but it is useless to look 
for the precise date of an institution m hich was nfatured 
and perfected gradually^ as well by the vicissitudes of 
government; as by die Increase of superstition. 

We know that among the Germans, and probably 
among the other northern tribes, the first assumption of 
arms was attended with certain ceremonies ; and it is 
likely that on the first formation of a body of cavalry, 
the candidates for a command in that favourite corps 
might receive their spurs, as the youtig Germans re* 
ceived their swords, with some degree of solemnity. 
But no particular oaths or religious obligations seem to 
have been in>posed, nor indeed were they necessary, as 
military discipline and obedience were already secured 
by the constitution of the state. The Franks may be 
considered as an army quartered throughout Gaul : 
every soldier, in lieu of pay, had a portion of land on- 
ginally allotted to him, by which tenure he had an in- 
terest in the preservation of the conquest. The sove- 
ragn, whose share was much more than sufficient for 
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.jiis own mainfenajDce, granted out, to those in whom he 
particularly confided, certain benefices or fiefs, and 
these being resumdile at pleasure, sufficiently ensured 
the fidelity and obedience of those on whom they were 
conferred. It y/fts in this way that the French mo<- 
narchs seem ;to have made provision for their new body 

■ 

of kn^ts or horsemen, and the allotment to each 
knight apiiears to have been considerable. The Nor* 
mans are known to have copied pretty exacdy the old 
French institutions, and under our Norman kings a 
knight's fee was of about £i,0 annual value, which is 
equal to a rent of ^500 of our present money. 

The reign of Charlemagne offers an event which is 
very lightly mentioned by historians, but forms a most 
important epocha in the legends of romance. In the 
year 778 die French monarch undertook an expedition 
into Spain, which terminated in the capture of Sara- 
gossa. In returning through the Pyrenees the rear of 
his army was attacked by the Gascons, and many of his 
principal officers, hastening to the place to rally the 
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troops^ were slain. This was the famous defeat at the 
valley of Roncevaux, and here fell the peerless RoUand, 
the pretended cousin of Charlemagne, and fevourite 
hero of Boiardo an(} Ariosto, ot w hom however history 
only records that he commanded a body of troops on 
the frontier of. Bretany. Near the place Charlemagne 
caused a chapel to be erected, having under it a large, 
strong, and beautiful vault, with thirty tombs of white 
stone, but without any inscriptions. 
. The succeeding kings of France did not inherit dtiher 
the undivided empire, or the talents, of Charlemagne. 
By degrees, possession was supposed to confer a right 
to property of every kind; and fiefs, and even digni- 
ties, became hereditary. In the beginning of the 10th 
century, under the reigtf of Charles the Simple, the 
titles of Duke, Count, and Marquis, had entirely lost 
their original signification ; and every baron, assuming 
whatever title he thought proper, became the uncon- 
trolled and independent tyrant of his domains. Their 
country seats grew up into citadels, at all times occu* 
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pied by a garrison ; and as the feudal securities of fealty 
aud alliigiaiice n^ere found insufficient to secure obedi« 
ence, the aid- of superstition became necessary, and the 
knight or soldier was attached by the most solemn 
oaths and ceretnonies to the person of his sovereign or 
superiour lord. Hence the nionarchs of those times/ 
^ugh extremely formidable to foreign eneniiesy against 
^whom they could direct the whole force of the nation, 
were often unsuccessful in their disputes with their owii 
immediate vassals, in which they were able to employ 
those' warriours only whom they might have attracted 
to "their* standard by their talents or their liberality. 
Soch a state of things necessanly produced and gave 
idiportance to the order of knighthood ; and as anarchy 
continued to increase till at length it became intolerable 
to all, as the state possessed no power of coercion, and 
even superstition, omnipotent as it'was in many cases, 
was a feeble barrier against the excesses of that mili- 
tary* age; it became necessaiy to form a code of honour, 
to supply the want' of jurisprudence and morals; and 
VOL. 1. b 
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die security of tik6 crOMnb/die «iteeu6oto of jn^^i?, the 
piTotectioarof i^Iigioti Add the Ifttivs^ ttitf' the ' redress et 
di i]!jiiri€»> 'iMTtkidiiifljr oF^thbiBe offeredl tci 'womed «r 
orphlttiB^^weve ebtroit^ t}> l&e tatour ol die kiu^ifftj; 
aiidl<9nii«d the^^cned obl%afti6D wUeh th^ cotttraeK^ 
by thi^ir 'Oiadi of AfttttMidH' iatb die* orclen 
xlThe^feadcrtrbo is liccii^bnii^- fo' ^e regilkiily of 
ch^^ iife^^^annot survey ^Ubodt it^tbiiishd^ift- t&lf' 
delBol <if itoiifittioB that prettiiled ii^ thi6Sis^ tittnies of fett» 
dsdt barbarism; Tbeoiitt^igrskl htidnea6^6st the pleasure 
. (tf the eh«[^^ aid the general cofiteinrpt forWgridcillare^ 
had coiii^rted ^ considei^Me |>dh of 'Edro^^ iiiti» fd^' 
rests; and the same solitude ^kh gave aaasylum to 
tlif6 beaats of the field, afforded security to^lavgetoidtf 
of fobb^ Dvho ^ere geueraliy siire' of pwrtfaasiag, by^ 

« 

a partic^p«ttioti of d^eir ploiAteir, ^e protac^naodas^^ 
siMaftee of 'the little tfrvtn^ m A^ir oeigbboiiAo^id. 
At ;^v<fy'l>iMge/«tid on eV^yy ik>H ^uofmoub t<^ 
w«iv «3taited^$ aiid'pinieii^<iri^r« (jfteii plubdi^t^ 

the Om^Aai IbiMgfa l»kdse tibAritOriils Ilk) p^m&) 

a . : .' / 



^all armies/ lindar the cdmmaiid of th^ir condottieri/ 
trandSred over Europe, ready to efingage in any service,' 
and' ID ' the- mdan . time {Hllaging all parties'. These in- 
deed vrlH^ ahnost trdrnown in England, except during 
ibe troiibte9oni& reign of Stepbeo, who took into pay 
a troop of these land*pirates from' the Ardenties^ under 
Ae name of Brabant^rs ; but om* robbers, were "lieither 
less numerous nor less insolent than those on the conti*^ 
nent. . Filter, king of C)jFpnid .and Jerusalem, who vi* 
site^ Engfend is 1S03; Wat robbed on the highway. 
lit 1316 two catdimds; with a htg^ eiicort led by the 
SiAop of Durham- and his brother Lord BeaniBont, 
were attacked near IHllliiigtoir; 4nd the bishop and Ms 
bnyther were tdcen prisoners, and coi^ned till !h^ had 
paid their raaaoMe. Even in the reign of the attive 
and powerfiii Edward the FiM, the town of Boatoii 
w» aisaulted in 1285, during dMTtime.of-thefiiir, Imd 
compleldy pnllaged by a band of robbers. The weaHK 
power, and abilities of owr %st Norman kiiags, enabled 
tfaen to form a strong igoTemmeMt in Eoglandi wbei^' 
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Other countries were in a state of anarchy ; but the pre-^ 
ceding examples shew what was the state of the rest of 
Europe at aa earlier period. Anarchy was the univer* 
sal evil, and knighthood was the remedy opposed to it: 
we are even told by Bettinelli (Risorgimento d'ltalia, 
part 2d, page £59^ note) that knights were sometimes 
created by republics, and swore fealty to the state as 
their sovereign. 

It is evident diat the performance of the many and 
hazardous dutie/s imposed on the candidates for knight- 
hood required an uncommon degree of valour, strength, 
and dexterity. Accordingly dieir' educaticm was long 
and severe: at seven years of age the noble children 
were usually removed from their father's house to the 
court or castle of their future patron, and placed under 
the care of a governor, who taught them the first articles 
of religion, respect and reverence to their lords and 
superiours, and initiated them in the ceremonies of a 
court. They were called jMiges, vakti, or varlets, and 
their office was to carve, to wait at table, and to per- 
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form other menial services which were not then, consi- 
dered as humiliating. At their leisure hours they learnt 
to dance and play on the harp ; were instructed in the 
mjfzteries of woods and riven, diat is to say, in hunt- 
ing, fidconry, and fishing; and in wrestling, tilung with 
spears, and performing other military exercises on horse* 
back. At fourteen, the page became an esquire, and 
began a course of severer and more laborious exercises. 
To vault on a horse in heavy armour, to run, to scale 
walls, and spring over ditches under the same incum- 
brance, to wrestle, to wield the battle-axe for a length 
of time without raising die visor or taking breath, to 
perform with grace all die evolutions of the manage, 
and to rehearse the various labours of a real battle, 
were necessary preliminaries to the reception of knight- 
hood, which was usually conferred at twenty- one years 
of age, when education was supposed to be completed. 
In the mean time, beside a variety of other occupations, 
Ae esquires, whose particular charge it was to do the 
honours of the court, were no less assiduously ei^aged 



ill acquiring all tbo90 refinemeiiU of civilkj which 
fprnied what was in that age called courtt$y, the di- 
stinctive character of noble binh. The same caade in 
.which these candidates for J^ilightbood r ecei?!ed .ibim 
education, was ususUly thronged with young persons. of 
the other sex;; and the page was| encouraged at; a very 
early period to select some lady of the court as. the 
mistress of his hearty to whom he Was taught to refisr 
all. his seiitimentSj words, and aqtidns.. Thus th0 
strongest passion of the human breast was so directed 
a$ to exert all its witcheries in the cause of virtue. Th# 
^ryice of bis mistxess was the glory and occnpaliQn of 
a knigh^t: her inuige had takeb root in bis beai^.ajit^id^ 
the^ &iry scenes of x^Uldhood^ and was. blended: with 
every recollection :pf that age of itmoceoce; and bar 
caresse^^ bestowed at onoe by affection, and gratitwJe^ 

« • 

were held out as the re^ompence of his > well-directed 

valptur* l^iabQfnet was unable to^d in Ajsii^cik inmft 

ners 9p powerful a ^urce of Enthusiasm. . , .; 

To the 'possesision of all that adorns and sweeteiis H^ 
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fdUigiioii . «dded the pi^Quae of pure aod imceiiiag Jh«p* 
^isiew.^lieretfter. . The holy .wiu^s .broke. out fnid fonh 
4m^ the goMen ag;e of cfti^iili^ ; mi ;the order of 
knighthoodf endowed with ^il the. s^Dctity and icKgiottS 
M[e that Httended the pridrthood^ bieeadse an plyect ,of 
anlMitkiQ .to the great^^t joyen^igna.. . . k . . .. u: . i 
. At.^time vhen chivaby euited uiiiTef9al..ad9im(i» 
don, md ^en all the effofta of tbit chivalry. mwejdirr 
r^ted agnnst the enemies of religii>n/it iiam nainni) 
ti9t ijteratiire should r^dve thei 8»oie impulfition^ Mi 
49t;hifiory mid fable. should be faofladced .to iucoid^ 
esmplei ofjcourage and pjiety Ihat. nighl e«Qit^.;inr 
cieased ^cinudationi Artluv and Ghariemagne treie^lhe 
two heroes selected for this puigiose.., Aithurfs pror 
ttesiens were, tihat Jieiwas a Ghnslian, and. certainly a 
brame, tbcugh not ialways a suooesifii\ wanieuso. he<had 
viibstood tvidi great. resolution the arms^of tfaeinfidiSs, 
lhalis:iQ.*say.of Uie SfODons, and. his mcmoiy ¥M»'hjdd 
in Ike. hii^iesl estutiatioa byjhb coimlrymen ihe BjptiHK, 
iriio canied vith.diem into Wales, and into the kinted 
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country of Armorica or Bretany, thi^ memory of his ex- 
ploits, which their national vanity insensibly exaggerated, 
till the little Prince of the Silures (South Wales inclwfing 
Herefordshire) was magnified into the conqueror, of 
England, of Gaul, and of the greater part of Europe. 
When a hero becomes the popular theme of poetical 
composition, he will soon be adorned with the aggre- 
gate merits of many cotemporary warriours ; and it is 
probable that Arthur inherited every unclaimed panegy- 
rick that was to be found in the fragments of Welsh 
poetry. His genealogy was gradually carried up. to an 
imaginary Brutus, and to the period of the Trojan war; 
and a sort of duonicle was composed in the Welsh or 
Armorican language, w^hich, under the pompous title 
of the History of .the. Kings of Britain, was brought 
over from Bretany about the year 1 100, by Gualter or 
Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, and conununi«- 
cated to Geoffrey of! Monmouth, w ho transdated it into 
Latin, though not without many additions and altera* 
tions. From LAtin it was translated into French by 



Wistace or Eustace, in die year 11 55, under the dtle 
of ' BrCkt d'Angleterre ;' was contioued'by Robert Wace 
(who, after all, was also very probably the genuine 
Wistace, see Tyrwhitt's Essay on Chaucer, note 47), 
chaplain to our Henry the Second, and canon of 
Bayeux in 1 166; under the title of ' Roman de Rou ;' 
rendered'into Saxon by Layamon ; and at last exhibiti^ 
in^English verse by Robert of Gloucester, and hf Ro- 
bert Manning otherwise called Robert de Brunne, 
idbout the b^inning of the '14th century. 

As to Ciharlemagne, though his real merits were 
sufficient to secure his immortality, it was impossible 
that hia holy- wars against the Saracens should not be- 
come a favourite topick for fiction.* Accordingly the 
fabulous history of these* wars was written, probably 
towards the close of the 11th century, by a monk, who 
thii^ing it would add dignity to his work to embdlish 
itvwitliua cotemporary name; boldly ascribed it to Tur- 
pin, ; who »was Archbishop of lUieims about the year 
773. V This is the book so. frequently quoted by Ariosto. 
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These fabulQUs cbrooideay boweyer, were for a vbife 
iinpnspiied m langungeg of local oqIj, or of piofiQs* 
sonal, acc^* Both Turpin and Geoffirey might in- 
deed be 3tiMSed by eocleaasttcks, the ^ie Latia scho- 
lars of tboae times; and Geoffif^'s British original 
WQuId contribute to tbe-patificatioD of mTekhm^; halt 
nd^r could become exteosivelj popular till tnmsbted 
into some txmgue of general' and familiar cirCidatt<M|i 
The Anglo-Sax<m .was. at this time used oslj by a con^ 
quered and enslaved nation: die Spanidi and Italian 
la^guag^ weie notjetifcmned : the FfWdr- alone f9ma 
9poVfm or understood by the nobility in the gieafest 
part of Europe^ mid therrfore was a proper vehicle lor 
the new mode of conqmilmi.. 

The Frendi language was dKrided into two dialects^ 
both of udiicfa bore the nainfe^of \Rommi^ or Rtimmce, 
because each was formed 09 the'baAi of the f^ljp; 
the lioidieia being addteiratod fay a iiuista 
and Ndnteu woids^ and. the aouOiecB lijlhoseL W A0 
Ostrogoths, Vi^odis, and^JUsui. The mei liourfe 
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was their comoMii bouadarj. In Ihe provinceB to the 
south of that river^ the affimiative yet vim ei^prened bgr 
the word oc, in the north it was called oU (om)f uml 
henca Dante has named the sontlierD kngnage lat^ut 
d^oCf and the northern laf^ue JFM. The latter, which 
was carried into England, SAxSkjf Sdc. bj the Normans, 
and is the origin of the present French, may be caUed 
French JRomane; and the fomer J^r&oenpal or PrO'*- 
vencial Romane, because it was spokoi by the subjects 
of Raimond Count of Provence, who were known in 
the European armies during the Crusades by the gene- 
ral name of Provengals or Provencials. 

These dialects were soon distinguish^ by very oppo- 
site characters. A soft and enervating dJimate, a spirit 
of coounerce encouraged by an easy commudicatiou 
witfi other maritime nations, the influx* tof wealth* and 
a more aettled government, may have tended to peiish 
and soften the diction of the P^rovenciak, whose poets, 
under the name of Troubadours, were die loasters, of 
the Italians, and particularly <rf Petrarch. Hieir fa- 
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i0M»4OBg9^ and tammKy whkk lost maj fie ooondefcd 
m fltm for tht tmuU of hoe. The imiar kaows 
dm, in die tiBKS of ckitalry, 

aemctj and Aot die condDct of yoong lotcrsy 
of haag adModoBcd to die bfind guk fance of 
idbjcctcd to a legBhr code of auMMOUS 
Every diflkuk and ddcale qiiescioo 
dbcnncd iD die cotats tif loot widi die greatest 
f, and widi all the abBtractioiB di mdapfajacal 
iiimiPiiit ; and h k profaaUe that the Aspotes oo 
dMae iob|ect» woidd have produced as many henaes 
in late as in rA/poiOy bat that the jodgment-fleat in the 
tribmnls was filled by ladies, whose decisioD was xerj 
yfifpeAj admitted to be final and absolute. It diould 
seem dnt die Proyencials were so completely absorbed 
in these abstract specnladons, as to n^Iect and despise 
the composition of fabulous histories, only four of 
which zre attributed to the Troubadours, and even 
these are radier legends of devotion than of chivalry. 
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On this ground M. Le Grand contends that tliese 
boasted inventors notwithstanding their proficiency in 
ihegdi$aber (gay science) have discovered very little 
gaiety or invention. But this is much too hasty a de- 
cision. The Troubadours were highly admired by their 
cotemporaries ; and candour requires that we should 
pay much deference to their judgment. The manners 
they painted seem extraordinary, but thqr were real. 
The passion with which Laura inspired their imitator 
Petrarch appears to us to be neither love nor frimid- 
ship, nor jestnor earnest : but it is surely less strange 
than that of the Troubadour Geofiirey Rudel for the 
Countess of Tripoli, whom he had never seen. ^' He 
'' became (says Mr. Warton) enamoured from imiq;i- 
" nation ; onbarked for Tripoly ; fell sick in the voyage 
'* through the fever of expectation ; and was brought 
'' on shore at Tripoly half expiring. The G>unte8s, 
'' having received the news of the arrival of this gallant 
'' stranger, hasten^ to the shore, and took him by the 
'' hand ; he opened his eyes, and at once overpowered 
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^ by htf cKsease and her kindness, had just iisae to waf 
^ inarticalately, that having seen her he died satisfied. 
^ The CoimtesB made him a most splendid funend^ and 
^ erected to his memoiy a tomb of porphyry, inscribed 
^^ with an epitaph in Arabian verse. She coamianded 
^ his sonnets to be richly cojned and illuminated mfk 
^ fetteiB of gold ; was seized with a profound melan-i 
^ choly, and turned nun/' Poets of this description 
cannot be judged by or£nary rules; and a lover, who 
ftiriy and honestly dies for the charms of an. imaginary 
dUistress, must be permitted to express in his own way' 
staeh sensatkms as common language was certainly never 
intended to describe. In defence of fine monotony of 
their paslmral poetry it may be obsermi, that a pastoral 
can oidy subsist by the charms of hamnonious nnmbers 
and jHCtufesque diction ; merits which cannot be pro- 
perly estimated by those who view it through the me* 
dium of a transition. These metaphoricd ftower»are 
of all flowers the most tender, and the least capriMe of 
being transjdanted wiAout losine their native fiieBbness' 



and fingnmce. Amorous and dea^kii^ shephefdv 
aMist iM>t W compv^d with the knqghM and fmrieai of 
Ariosli6 : thiese^ are rdbuiM liemgft <saicutated for evei^ 
mI aad csfimite^ and so vi'vaeious ihat (^ Spenser fads' 
rt^ewn us) Ihey catf still fteaae, thoi^ sfiffeiied mii 
congealed* by the chilliog iaitiettee of allegory. 

But what^yer may be the merit or 'the Troubadours, 
M. JEie Grandis aj^parentfy jttstlfisd in cotttencfiiig that 
their language mtm by no meabs so geiienDy AAised, 
nor ^ well ealeulftfed to give popi]dMity ahtf celebrity 
to ihe fabcdotts heroes, as Ifce Fiench Biomane. Una, 
which had begun to be fashionable in England liefere 
the Conqfoest, became, after that event, Ale only lao* 
gtt^ge used at the court of London ; it was liuniBaflf 
known at Naples, Sicily, and Florence, at Constant* 

• • _ _ 

nople, and in the greater part of Greece, and was esia* 
Uished by the Ghnadiers in their kingdoms of Cypsus 
and Jemstiem : and, as the vaijious conquests of the 
Norniafis, and die endinsias^k valour of dmt extraor- 
dinary people, had familiarized the minds of men with 
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the most manrelloiu events ; the Fr^ch writers eigorly 
seized the fabulous legends of Arthur and QaxlemBga^ 
translated them into the vulgar tongue^ and soon pro- 
duce4 a. variety of imitations. Hercules, Theseus,. Ja-r 
son, and the other fabulous heroea of Greece, are. 
supposed to have distinguished themselves nearly in the 

» 

same manner as our knights*erranty by, destroying mon- 
sters and giants, and succouring the oppressed. Hector, 
and his brother- warriours, whose, ^ploits were less: 
marvellous, were however great.iavourites in the middle: 
ages, because it was become fashionable among the: 
European nations to claim their descent from Troy,- 
after the example of Rome. Alexander the Great; 
enjoyed among the Asiaticks the sapie sort of reputa-. 
tion as Orlando possessed in Europe. Many or all of 
these heroes therefore, beii% enlisted, as occasion might 
require, into the order of knighthood, and perhaps, ,by, 
the help of a few anachronisms, introduced into, the^ 
company of each other, were celebrated by the Trou* 
veurs in their legends; and, together with the stories of 



KntimA Ja M<«laiba% Ogier le Diiioi% die imngp— y 
lindUes of AttatKs and others^ Biduund Cqeur dt LioA 
iwl tiM lieroes of tlw Cfumdoi, campo&oA by dcgratt 
ihift ibfnikbble body of marvtUoiiB hukontM mhidk, 
from d»^ didleot in wluoh ihe mosl incittt of tiicn 

Though the ««rly oMKried cooipoiitioiis wm upon 
iho whole much shorter Uian the prose historios iifelo 
which they were dikted during the fbtifleeDth and fifr 
leenth centuriesi they were Mill ao long that only te^ 
ftTMSts from thein eould con? eoiently be repeated at the 
festivtb of the bacons, or ei«ii ietained by ihe nii»- 
Btreb, whose effiee it wa» to declaim theaiu In the 
pure ages of chivalry it is weli known that the art of 
reading fanned no' part of a knight's aocoroplisluneBts ; 
the learned and nnieamed parts of mankind were conti^ 
plelely s^paralied^ and though the former did not alw^^ 
possess the knowledge to which they psetended, the 
latter wcse perfectly sincere in their professioos of igao^ 

VOL. !• c 
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V 

Tance« Aud as the. whole body of knights eouldaiot 
be constantly employed in war, nor in quest of a^en- 
tures, nor in tournaments, nor even in the amusemeals 
of the chace; and as no men could be less patient 
under the listlessness attendant on inactivity ; the Trou- 
veurs or poets, (or, to adopt an old English expresskn, 
the makers,) together with their attendant minstrels, 
who were instructed in musick and the art of declama- 
tion, were very necessary to the festivity of. a baron*s 
table. In earlier times they had. probably composed 
and taught to their heroes those warlike songs which 
even before the age of Charlemagne formed the delight 
of a military nobility. By degrees they introduced 
greater diversity into their compositions^ and formed 
dits (ditties or moral songs), ballads, complaints!^ roun- 
delays, and virelays, of which there were many varie- 
ties, . and lastly fabliaux and lays, which perhaps only 
differed from each other by some peculiarity in their 
Ihusical accompaniments. Of these tales, some appear 
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to hate been founded on domestick stoiiea or nutkmal 
traditions^ and others were perhaps imported after the 
Crusades from Greece or Arabia. Some were ro- 
imoces in miniature^ filled with fairies, dwarfs, giants, 
snonsters, and tournaments; of. which we have anex-^ 
ample in the tale of 'The Mule without a Bridle V 
some were tales of love and gallantly, and some of de* 
▼otion. The only object of the poet was to amuse his 
audience, and he attained his object eidier by reciting 
the lives of saints, or the wonders of chivalry, or the 
scandalous adventures of the neighbourhood. 

It is natural that hearers so little accustomed to 4^ 
artifice of composition should not be very fastidious 
criticks i but in perusing the original fabliaux it is im^ 
possible to repress our astonishment at the indelicate 
and gross language to which our ancestors of both 
sexes appear to have listened without the least scrapie 
oremotion. It is true, that opinions respecting deco- 
rum may vary considerably in different ages^ witho&t 

c 2 
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TBdkniing a corriMpopdBnt •Iteiadon in monJM. * In a 
|day or niysteiy of the Old and New Testament acted 
at Chester in IS27, Adam and Eve (says Mr. Warton) 
wete bodi exhibited on the stage nahed^ aodl confevsint 
about their nakedness : this vei; pertinently iirtrodncis 
ibit neat scene, in which they have coverings o£ igu 
leaves* This extraordinaiy spectacle was beheld by a 
■wmerous assembly of both sexes with great compo* 
susa: diey had the authonty of Scripture for such a 
sepreseotatson, and they gave matters just as diqp found 
them in the thisd chapter of Genesis*' Such spects* 
des, however, may indicate the simplicity radier than 
Ae ISbertinism e# the age in which ibey were exhi- 
bited; and it is possible that the necesnty of veiling 
those living statues may have been suggested by the 
irritable imagination of prudery, rather than by ai^ 
alwrms th^ occasaoned to artless and umuspectjng in^ 
nocence. Tlie same excuse may applf to the grossness 
el antiquated' language. The dislmclion between rise^ 
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desty of thongbt^ and decency whicfa render in the 
wprttskm, is a modern r^nement ; a compromuie be*> 
tfneeii dwsdty and Mductioiny wbich stipulates not the 
cxckision^ but only the cfisguise of licentiousness ; and 
■my periiape be a proof of a purer taste, but k no evi- 
dence of a very B«fere ssid rigid morality. UnfortiH 
Batoly, iwwever, it is not the language only, but the 
whole tendency <tf many of the fabliaux, which k 
highly reppeheosible ; and indeed from almost all die 
literary productions of those simple ages it eppeaiB, 
liMt if continence was highly venerated, it was partly 
cm account of its extreme scarcity. Queen Guenever 
k a wetl-known, but by no means a solitary instance of 
fcmde frailty; and from the genial conduct of the 
heroines of romance, we should almost be led to Sus- 
pect, diat passing their Kves in the constant dread of 
violation, Aey would have thought themselves crimi* 
naliy prodigal of their resources had they employed 
against a lover those means of defence wfaidi might at 



every moment become necessary for tbeir resisting aa 
unwelcome and brutal ravisfaer. M. lie Orand ob<* 
sefves with great surprise, that even in le Castoiemmt 
(a work on education)/ and in the Chevalier de la 
Tour's Instructions to his' Daughters, die tales bj 
which their precepts are exemplified are not more edi- 
fying tbap the most licentious productions of die Trou* 
veurs; and this too at a time when ladies were the 
supreme arbiters of taste, and guardians of national 
manners. ^ 

It is evident, however, that thb evil was one of the 
many mischiefs resulting from anarchy, a monster, 
^hich (like the Blatant Beast in Spenser) neither the 
arts ;Of female elegance nor the arms of chivalry could 
soften or subdue. The laws were silent or impotent \ 
the professors of rel^ion were either themselves igno«- 
rant, or being immersed in the refinenaents of scko** 
lastick learning, aiKl in disputesi dbout the dogmas of 
Christianity, neglected to inculcate the plain and prac« 
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tkal code of Cbristian morality^ whose silent but cer- 
tain influence could alone have meliorated the perver- 
sity of general habits. From the want of this principle 
of attraction to modify the impulse of the passions, 
and to retain the ditferent classes of society in their 
proper* orbits, the many examples of exalted virtue 
which those ages rieally produced, were regarded only 
as brilliant eccentricities of conduct: they appeared 
ilka (hecbmets of the system, they were gazed at with 
surprise, but their influence was insensible. 

From the account that has been given of the fabliaux, 
it is evident that they w«re perfectly unfit to be pre* 
sented in their original state to modem readers. Some 
indeed were so faulty, that M. Le Grand was con- 
strained to.suppress them as quite incorrigible: almost 
all required considerable omissions; and the compres* 
sion of their style, which was pretty universally lax and 
diffuse. He trusted, however, that without alterii^ their 
character, these might still be rendered worthy of the 



publick fiivdor; «iid the present traofbtor, by teeloiiiig 
to them metrical form and wtiquated language^ has tm* 
deavoured to give them the graces of originalitj. Thie 
oUivioQ to which they have been so long condemned, 
was produced radier by die vicissitudes of ftshion than 
by their own deaieritB ; they were eclipsed by the more 
brilliant fictions oi ditvahry, and diese were in tbeir 
tiini foigotten wben the disuse of toumaoMnts con* 
signed the nobility of Europe to repose and indolenoeb 
During this stagnatiim of amusement aroae the beroick 
romames, the Cassandras and Clelias, whicb breathe 
tedium and torpor in every page, and which instead of 
restless knights constandy pursuing a mistress or figltftiiig 
a rival, present to us respectful but languid lovess^ 
lamenting tbe rigours of a sex who were forced to re* 
giet even the enteqirismg petulance of tbeir former 
admiiers, when Aey found the dangers of a siege cx« 
chingsd for the lisUess monotony of a blockade. These 
were followed by tfansbtioaB and imitations of ArabiaB 
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and Other Asiatick .fic^nsy by fairy tales^ by philoso- 
phical romances, and lastly by novels. With these 
more finished productions of a polished age it is not 
the intentton of the translator to compare his Fabliaux : 
he offers th&a as the first rude essays in a species of 
composition which the pedantry of criticbm has vainly 
attempted to discredit, which has employed the pens of 
a Richardson and a Fielding, and in which many female 
writers of the present day have successfully blended the 
allurements of fiction with much useful instruction and 
pure morality. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



In this new Edition of Mr. Way's 
Fabliaux are inserted all the corrections which 
he had transcribed into his own printed copy. 

These are neither numerous nor important ; 
but the present Editor thinks it necessary to 
notice their existence, lest the detection of any 
variations from the original text should fix on 
him the suspicion of carelessness in the humble 
task, which his respect for his Father's memory 
has alone induced him to undertake. 
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AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 

What wight is he that fain would now be told 
Of rare adventures fallen in daya of old j— 
Sweet verse I sing, and goodly deeds I tell. 
Of a young pair that lov'd each other well : 
Young were they both, in love their hearts were met, 
Their names were Aucossin and Nicolette. 
All that the youth a«Bay'd, by day or night, 
For his sweet maid, with skin like lily white. 
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And all his prowesses, and all his pains. 
The fruitful compass of my tale contains. 
So chaste, so cheerful, their love's strain doth flow, 
No wight so sad but this must wake from wo ; 
No wight, though stretch'd upon his bed he lie, 
With pain distraught, or worn with malady. 
But, while he hears, shall quick recovery meet. 
So touching is the tale, so passing sweet. 

Ten livelong years were past since baleful war 
Had scourg'd the afflicted lands of waste Beaucaire ; 
And to the city gates, the last defence, 
In arms the stern Count Bongars of Valence 
Led on his host : each rising sun beheld 
An hundred knights well marshallM in the field : 
These, with a thousand of mixM foot and horse, 

4 

Stretched all around with unresisted force. 
Wide o'er the ravag'd plains their fury pour'd. 
And smote the offenceless vassals with the sword ; 
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While^ bow'd with yeaxsp Count Gariiu' Altering might 
Shrunk from the storm of foes, and shunn'd the fight. 

One son he had, and Aucassin his name. 
Of power to vindicate his fath^'s fame ; 
For large of size he was, his limbs well set, 
Stout manliness with wondrous beauty met : 
But will was wantii^. Love, whom all obey, 
RuPd o'er his heart with undivided sway ; 
Tourneys he heeded not, nor war's emprize. 
His soul's desire one lovely maid supplies. 

Full many a time his sire, with language krad, 
And his fond mother, sought to move his mind : 
^ Arm, dearest son I* they cried, * ascend thy steed, 

* And bear strong succour in this hour of need: 

* Haste to our scatter'd vassals, heiul their host, 

* And stay these spoilers ere our all be lost ; 

* Might to his men a warring chieftain gives ; 

* So shall diey guard their homeS| their wealth, their Uvefi.' 
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My sire !' the love-lost youth would answer still. 
Thou kuow'st already my unshaken will. 
May heaven still mar my hopes, reject my prayer. 
If girded sword these limbs be seen to bear. 
If steed be cross'd, if earthly power incite 
This hand to join in tourney or in fight. 
Ere to my arms my mistress thou impart ; 
Sweet Nicolette ! the mistress of my heart 1* 
Fair son of mine !' rejoin'd the mournful sire, 
Ne'er may I yield to such, uncouth desire : 
High blood is thine, and lineage undefil'd ; 
She, bought of Saxacemf a captive child : 
My vassal. Viscount of Beaucaire, who paid 
The paltry :purchase of this paynim maid. 
Who when he caused her since to be baptiz'd 
Stood sponsor too, hiith well her weal aviz'd. 
And means fit spousal with some sturdy hind ; 
And the plotugji's tcnl their needful food shall find^ 
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Thou, if the marriage state be deem'd so bless'd. 
To counts, to kings, may'st bear thy just request ; 
View France throughout ; there seek thy nuptial joys ; 
There lives no lord so proud to slight thy choice: 
Where-e'er we sue, the sire, whoe'er he be, 
Will hold him honour'd in a son like thee.* 
Ah, father mine !' young Aucassin replied. 
Where through the world's wide waste may be descried 
County or realm, that were not well appay'd 
If Nicolette reign'd there, my lovely maid !' 
The sire, unmov'd, his former word maintain'd. 

And thegoodCountesspray'd, and threatened, andcomplain'd; 

But prayers or threatenings answer nqne might meet 

Save this alone — * My Nicolette so sweet! 

* So simply beautiful ! so courtly kind ! 

* She ravishes my heart, she fills my mind. 
' So sweet my Nicolette 1-^if life abide, 

* Her love I needs must win, and she shall be my bride.' 
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The pensive sire, who now deiE^Niir'd to move 
His son's fix'd purpose to prevail in love. 
His vassal Viscount that same hour assay'd^ 
And calPd quick exile down upon the maid. 
Sway'd by his fears, howe'er he blam'd the deed, 
The yielding vassal the hard doom decreed. 
And vow'd quick exile to some distant shore, 
So strange, her name should ne'er be heard of more. 
Yet for his heart belied his harsher tongue. 
And the poor child was innocent and young, 
And for he lov'd her, and abhorr'd the lot 

■ 

Of punishment should fall where guilt was not ; 
He meant some place, from sight of man retir'd. 
Should stead that banishment his lord requir'd. 

In the top story of his palace tower 
The builder had devis'd one lonely bower; 
Its single window, small, and scant of light, 
O'erlook^d % garden fair, that cheer'd the gazer*s sight : 
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To this small room the Viscount tum'd his mind. 
Here well he thought the maid might be confin'd : 

Hard-by abundant stores his kindness placM 

f 
Of all things needful for frail nature's waste ; 

Then to a matron, grave with length of days. 

He gave the child, with charge to answer for her ways. 

Fair flaxen locks sweet Nicolette did grace. 

Fair crisped locks, sweet symmetry of face ; 

Small were her teeth, and delicately white. 

And her blue eyes with laughing lustre bright ; 

Then for her slender waist, it might be spann'd. 

E'en with the narrow circle of your hand ; 

And her clear skin such freshness did adorn, 

'Twas like the rosebud at the peep of mom ; 

And of a comely smallness, and of hue 

More red than summer's cherries ripening new. 

Were her twain lips ; while through her robe below 

Two dainty apples rose, but winter than the snow : 
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Such was her form : to sum up all in one. 
Maiden so sweet your eyes saw never none. 

Soon as her doom this hapless orphan spied. 
To the small casement with quick step she hied. 
And o'er the garden cast her wishful sight. 
All gay with flowers it seem'd, a garden of delight ; 
On every spray the merry birds did sing. 
And haiPd the season's prime with fluttering wing : 

* Ah ! wo is me !' she cried, * in doleful cheer ; 

* Lo here I bide ! for ever prison'd here ! — 

* Sweet love ! sweet Aucassin ! for thee confined ! 

* For that dear love which fills our mutual mind ! — 

* Yet shall their deeds ne'er shake my constant will, 

* For I am true of heart, and bent to love thee still.' 

The folk meanwhile, who all, though none knew where. 
Saw Nicolette was absent from Beaucaire, 
Whene'er they met, their various thoughts compat'd. 
And argued how perchance the maid had far'd. 
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Some ween'd her fled^ while others rumour'd rife 

Count Garins sure had practised on her life : 

I wot not if one single heart were glad. 

Poor Aucassin'Sy past doubt, was hopeless sad ; 

Soon to the Viscount, wo-begone, he hied, 

And claim'd his beauteous maid, his plighted bride. , 

* All that I lov*d !' he cried with piteous tone, . 

* My world's best dearest treasure ! — she is gone! 

* Hast thpu bereft me thus ? — my parting breath 

* Calls out on thee, the authour of my death.* 

Awhile the Viscount hop'd, and vainly strove 
To waken shame for such inglorious love : 
But, while he spake, the youth's enkindled eye 
Flash'd with such ire, and told such hatred nigh, 
That, sway'd by prudence, sadly thus in brief 
He shew'd the harsh commandment of his chief: 

* Young friend P he said, * give bootless passion o'er : 

* Thine eyes must gaze on Nicolette no more. 
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* Be resolute, and wisely bear thy lot, 

* That thy sire deem the luckless maid forgot ; 

* Else, uncontrolled in wrath, too sure I read 

* Some direful ruin bursting on thy head ; 

^ E'en on myself perchance the storm will fall, 
' And thy dear damsel !— thou the cause of all ! 
^ Wrought up to madness, thine imperious sire 
^ May doom us both to dreadful death by fire.' 
Heart-struck, the stripling heard ; then wildly tum'd 
Swifl to his home, and thus in secret mourned : 

* Sweet Nicolette!* he cried, < my mild, my meek! 

* So sweet whene'er you smile, whene'er you speak ; 
^ So sweet to kiss, and to embrace so sweet ; 

< Own sister mine-— we never more may meet ! 

* Here, all forlorn, bide I : — here yet I breathe 2— 
^ Soon, soon I trust, to quench despair in death !' 

While thus young Aucassin, of grief the prey, 
Wept all the vigour of his life away. 
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The Stout Count Bongars, bent to end the war, 
Girty strait and sore, the castle of Beaucaire ; 
To each brave knight had now assign'd.his post. 
And to the storm led on his dreadless host. 
Within too, knights and squires, a gallant band, 

» 

Throng'd round the gates and walls were seen to stand ; 
Bold burghers, mounted on the embattled towers, 
HurPd sharpened stakes, and shot down arrowy showers ; 
Yet lacked there still some chiePs approved might 
To animate their deeds, and rule the fight. 
Dismay'd, Count Garins hastened to his son ; 

* Base wretch !* he cried, * e'en now the gates are won, 

* And thou sitt'st tamely here ! to see thy land 

' Waste all and captiv'd by the foeman's hand ?*— 
^ These castle walls — ^this last resource to see 
< Storm'd all and lost ? — then wha( remains to thee ?-— ' 
' Rouse, dearest son, thy warriour steed ascend, 

* Thy vassals cheer, thy heritage defend : 
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E'en though thy crayen soul refuse to fight. 
Thy presence shall confirm thy followers' might ; 
On to the foe the elated bands will throng. 
And bear resistless victory along.' 
My sire/ young Aucassin return'd in haste. 
Spare vain remonstrance, for my word is past. 
Heaven instant punish me, if e'er I go. 
Or change one stroke in combat with a foe. 
Till to my arms thou Nicolette impart. 
Sweet Nicolette ! the mistress of my heart!' 
Son,' quoth the Count, ' I liefer far desire 
To see all lost :' — he spoke, and turn'd in ire. 
Yet stay, yet stay!' young Aucassin rejoin'd. 
And let this profier please my father's mind: 
E'en now in arms I seek the mortal strife. 
So thou declare, should heaven preserve my life. 
Back when I speed victorious from the war 
These eyes shall once again behold my fair; 
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* My fair sweet Nicolette» my heart's delight, 

* Once, only once, again shall bless my sight ; 

* Hear one kind speech, receive one parting kisS|— - 

* Lo, now I arm, so thou but grant me this.* 

* So be-it then ;' the aged Count rejoin'd: 

* Herein I vow to grant thee all thy mind.' 
Briefly he spoke, and scarce his speedi was done 
Ere Aucassin was dight, with hauberk on ; 
Then, mounted on a strong and fiery steed. 
With beamy lance in hand, and helmed head. 
The opening gates let forth the impatient boy, 

IllPd with fond dreams of love, and wild delirious joy*. 

So rspt he was, so every sense was set 
On the near hope to meet his Nicolette, 
As one sans eyes, sans ears, he prickM along 
In the thick fight, nor markM the hostile thnmg, 
Till close begirt, while loud on every side 
' Lo here the yottthftd Aucassin !^ they cried, 
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His shield, his lance, pluck'd forcefully away, 
, He wak'd at last, to turn the fortune of the day: 
Now right, now left, he whirls his sword on high. 
And heads, hands, arms, in mingled ruin, fly : 
So in some forest wild a salvage boar 
By baying dogs assaiPd, and harassed sore, 
Where-e'er he turns, makes fearful waste around. 
And wide with gpre defiles the hostile ground. . 
Seven doughty knights he wounded, ten he slew. 
And hew'd at length his desperate passage through ; 
Then at full speed press'd onwards o'er the plain. 
And sought Beaucaire's embatded towers again* 

Just then Count Bongars heard the shouts from far 
Of — * Aucassin the captive of the war !' 
And hasting through the hot promiscuous fray. 
Came up to share the triumph of the day : 
Him spied the youth, and dealt so i re a blow 
On his proud helm, as laid the wanriour low ; 
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Then by the nasal seisM, and firmly held, ' 

He furious drags him o*er the bloody field. 
On to Beaucaire's high walls exultant hies, 
And to Count Garins bears the glorious prize. 

* My sire/ he cries, * behold Valence^s diief ! 

* Dire cause of ten years misery and grief/ — 

* Ah, gallant son !' the joyful sire replied, 

* Thus, thus becomes thy manhood to be tried ; 

^ Thus should the land recount thy conquests o'er, 

* Thy love's inglorious folly nam'd no more*' 

* Spare your remarks,' young Aucassin rejoin'd, , 
' And let your plighted faith employ your mind : 

* I well remember, if my sire forget ; 

* And claim sweet sight of long-lost Nicolette/ 

' Boy i' quoth the Count, * no further tempt mine ire ;— ' 

^ Now were she here, to dreadful death by fire 

* Far liefer would I straight that giglet cast ; 

* Eke let these words I utter be my last.' 
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Say'st thou !' the ion replies^ < my heart doth quafl 
When such foul falsehoods in old age prevail 1 
»~Count of Valence, thou stand'st my prisoner there-— 
Give me thine hand, and hence for ever swear 
To work this father's wo, whene'er thou may'st. 
By thee still harm'd, afflicted, and disgrac'd.'-^ 
Sir !' quoth Count Bongars, * war's disastrous hour 
Hath cast my lot within my foeman's powers 
Name ransome as you list ;^»»gold, silver bright. 
Palfreys, or dogs, or fidcons trained to flight; 
Or choose you sumptuous furs, of vair, or gray; 
I plight my fiiith the destin'd price to pay: 
But, pray you, scoff not ! mockery pray you spare 
Of one whose fall is nigh too great to bear/ 
Nay, argue not!' with interruption rude 
Young Aucassin exclaim'd in furious mood. 
But shape thee to my will, or thou art slain 
E'en as thou speak'st, down cloven to ihy brain.' 
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Dumiay'dy Count Bongan urg'd his suit no more. 
But TowM each needful malediction o^er ; 
Then, by his conqueror led, he sought the plam, 
And hail'd his late-lost liberty again. 
What hence befalls young Aucassin ?-— the meed 
Of swift repentance for his desperate deed; 
Seis'd by his sire's command that self-same hour, 
And lodg'd within the prison of the tower. 

Inquire .we now how Nicolette has far'd, 
She too a thrall, with constant watch and ward : 
One night, poor sleepless child, her eyes she bent 
On the bright moon, that filled the firmament, 
(For 'twas the season now of prime delights. 
Of calm long days, and mild unclouded nights,) 
And heard the garden echo with the tale 
Of night's lone bird, the songstress nightingale ; 
And, as she listen'd, straight her fimcy rov'd 
To her lost Aucassin, her best belov'd ; 
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Thence to his crael sire, whose ruthless mood 
Caus'd all her wo, and sought to shed her blood. 
It chanc'd her matron warder slept that hour : 
She seis'd the time ; and, bent to flee the tower. 
Crept from her couch with noiseless trembling haste. 
And o'er her limbs her silken mantle cast ; 
Next her twain sheets with knots united strong 
Slow to the window's beam she trailed along, 
And by the end made fast ; then on the length 
Down-sliding, clasping with her utmost strength. 
Soon in the garden gay the maid did light, 
And trod the dewy grm» with dusies white ; 
Wliite were the flowers, yet, barefoot as she far'd, 
Seem'd dark of hue with Nicolette compar'd* 
.Led by the favouring moon's unclouded ray 
The garden's gate she pass'd, then shap'd her way 
On through the town, till weetless she arriv'd 
Where lay her love, of liberty deprived. 
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A massy tower it was, of ancient day. 
Now full of chinks, and verging to decay ; 
And from its gaping crannies seem'd to rise 
Sad words of wo and lamentable sighs : 
Such piteous plaining stayM the listening maid, 
Close to its gloomy walls her ear she laid. 
Then quickly leam'd the wretched prisoner there 
"Was Aucassin, the victim of despair. 

* Ah gentle bachelor !' the maid began, 

f Why thus lament ? why shed thy tears in vain ? 

* Tliy sire, thy house, in common hatred join, 
' Sweet Aucassin ! I never can be thine 1 

* Farewell ! I go, the boundless ocean cross'd, 

^ In a strange land to dwell, to thee for ever lost.' 
£*en as she spoke^ one clustering ringlet fair 
Her dainty fingers severed from her hair. 
And cast unto her love ; the gentle boy 
Caught up the precious gift with amorous joy, 
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The crisped lock with glowing lujBes ^pttm'df 
Then clasp'd in close conceafan^it to his breast; 
And * Ahy sweet Nicolette ! thou may'st not iae ! 

* Sweet maid ! * he cried, < I cannot part with thee : 

* If from this land ihj luckless footsteps wend, 

* Thy deed will sadly bring my days to end.* 

On the tower top, for needful watch and ward, 
A sentinel there stood, its customed guard ; 
He heard their moan ; it fill'd his heart with ruth 
For the poor helpless mdid and captive youth ; 
When from the distant entrance of the street 
He caught the trampling sound of hasty ^set. 
The soldiers of the night ; more nigh they drew. 
And the bright moon bewray'd them to his riew ; 
Each in his hand a sheathless falchion held. 
But their long garb the gfittering blades concealed? 

* Wo worth the while !* he cried, * they now are nigh ; 

* Sore pity such a gentle damsel die ! 
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* And, should she perish, well my heart doth read 

* Young Aucassin will not sunriye the deed.' 
Fain would he tell the maid, but then he fears 

His treacherous words might warn the soldiers' ears ; 
At last, by sleight his counsel to convey. 
He merrily 'gan chant the following lay* 

* Maid, of heart so true, 

* Of tresses fair, of laughing eye, 

* Your rosy cheeks bewray the tale 

* How your lover you did view : 

* But beware those losells nigh ; 

* Biting falchions hid from you 

* In their folded garments lie ; 

* Bloody pastimes soon ensue, 

* If wisdom fafl.' 

< Heaven's peace your sire's and motiier's soul betide 

< For your good deed !* the gende damsel cried ; 
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Then backward slunk, and crouching to the ground. 
And gathering close her flowing mantle rounds 
Unseen of all, her dainty limbs she laid 
Where a huge buttress cast its dismal shade ; 
The soldier band their customed course kept on^ 
Kenn'd not the lurking maid, and soon wcire gonet 
Then one farewell she sighed of deep despair, 
And sought the moated ramparts of Beaucaire. 

Awhile dismay'd her wishful eyes she cast 
Down on the sloping gulph, profound and vast ; 
But dread of Garins' ire forbade her stay. 
And urg'd her to attempt the dangerous way ; 
With pious hand one mystick cross she made 
In humble trust of heaven's directing aid. 
Then, sliddering down, and graz'd with many a wound, 
Reach'd the dank bottom of the moat profound. 
One deed was done; but, sorer toils remain; 
The summit of the opposing steep to gain : 
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It chanc'dy so favouring fortune seem'd to prove 
The partner and the guide of loyal loye, 
A pointed stake athwart her footsteps lay. 
The relick of Beaucaire's conflicting day ; 
With her twain hands the joyous damsel light 
Caught up the prop, and strove to scale the height ; 
Now step py step her tottering feet she plies, 
Pois'd on her staff, and scarcely seems to rise. 
Yet does she nought for weariness recoil, 
Till the steep .summit gain'd rewards her toil* 

Not further thence than cross-bow well might speed, 
Twice drawn,, its bolt, if endlong shots succeed, ^ 

A darksome forest wild its skirts around 
Stretch'd far and wide o'er threescore miles of ground, 
111 famM of I all ; fpr, as their wonted laire, 
Wild beasts and poisonous reptiles harbour'd there. 
Sad strait for tender maid ! some monster's prey 
If onward she should urge her venturous way; 
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Yet, should she wait, captivity was nigh, 
And the Count's doom by cruel death to die. 
Thick bushy brakes, the purlieu of the wild, 
Grew straggling round; and hither qped the chfld : 
In these, foredone with toil, was fain to creep. 
And sooth her senses in forget^ sleep. 

Now dawn'd the day with streaky radiance red ; 
The shepherd swains their flocks to pasture led ; 
Then on the grass a rustick garment cast. 
And, placing bread thereon, their plain repast. 
All sitting down their morning meal began 

Where from its welling source a streamlet ran. 

• 

Their simple chat awak'd the slumbering maid. 

She gently greeted all, and thus she said : 

* Know ye, kind friends, young Aucassin the fair, 

* Whose sire. Count Garins, rules o'er all Beaiicaire ?'- 

* Ay, marry do we, lass !'— >the swains replied ; 
But, gazmg as they spoke, such charms espied 
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V 

That all astonied were with strange dismay, 
And ween'd them questiim'd by some forest fay. 

* I pray ye, friends !' sweet Nicolette rejoined, 

* Haste to the youth, and tell him he may find ' 
' Within these buskets here a hind so white 

* He'd give five hundred marks to see the sight, 

* Nay, all the gold this spacious world contains, 

* Might sweet possession recompense his pains ; 
' Tell him that here, with virtues rare endued 

* To cure all pains, all sore solicitude, 

* For three full days she harbours nigh this place, 

* And wooes the merry hunter to the chace ; 

* This season past, his search will all be vAin, 

* Nor may he ever hope to cure his pain/ 

So ceas'd the maid, and straight with Uly hand 
A slender dole she dealt the shepherd band, 
(These would not to the town her tidings bear. 
But sure would tell him should they ken hhn there,) 
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Then lightly tripp'd, witii hope's enchantment gay. 
To a green brake beside the foot-worn way. 

That spot she chose ; and there a bower she wove 
To harbour and to try her absent love : 
^ If well he love me as his lips declare, 
(Thus argued with herself the damsel fair,) 
< He sure will halt when first this bower he see, 
* Then enter in and bide for sake of me :' 
And as she whispered thus, she deck'd her cell 
Still with gay flowers and herbs of odorous smell, 
Then by a sheltering thorn lay secret down, 
In hope fair chance her harmless wile might crown. 

Meanwhile the Viscount of Beaucaire with dread 
Heard the strange tale that Nicolette had fled. 
And, by a crafty rumour, cast to ward 
The ire and foul suspicions of his lord ; 
Swift through the town he spread the tidings wide 
How Nicolette in bed by night had died : 
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Count Garins hearsy and listena with delight. 
Weens all his fonner grief extinguished quite ; 
Frees from the tower his late imprisoned boy. 
And strives to rouse his sadden'd soul to joy* 
Straight for a sumptuous feast he gives command. 
And calls the knights and damsels of his land ; 
Throhg'd was the court, and various pastimes shown. 
All naught to Aucassin, whose love was gone : 
Apart from all, in melancholy mood^ 
Keclined agamst a column's height he stodd. 
Till, at the last, in pity of his plight, 
Thus counsell'd in his ear a friendly knight : 

* List, sir, to me, nor think my counsel vain, 

* For I once suffer'd of the self-same pain : 

* Scenes such as these desponding minds offend ; 

< Hence— mount your steeds— and to the green-wood wend ; 

< There, as you slowly wind your reckless way, 

< Your ears beguil'd with many a warbler's lay. 
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* Your eyes with springing grass and flowerets bright, 

* Strange solace may arise, and sooth your troubled spright.' 

< Thanksy gentle knight !' young Aucassin replied. 
And from the festive hall unnotic'd hied ; 

Then, on his steed, the city gates he passed. 
And sought with heavy cheer the woodland waste. 

Hard by the fountam's brink in rustick chat, 
Again, as late, the simple shepherds sat : 
A frock for drapet lay upon the grass ; 
And, bought with bounty of their stranger lass. 
Two meal-cakes were their fiire ; and as they fed, 
Thus to his comrades shepherd Lucas said : 

* Good lucky my mates, where-ever he abide, 

* Our gentle valet Aucassin betide ! 

< And happy chance the flaxen lass attend, 

< For, soothly, she hath been the shepherds' friend ; 

* Her goodly gift, we wot, hath purchased cakes, 

' And case-knires too, and flutes for mertymakes/ 
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Catching his closing word with ravish'd ears. 

E'en while he spoke young Aucassin appears, 

< For sure/ quoth he, * these shepherd swains have met 

* My best-beloy'd, snine own sweet Nicolette !' . 
Then, while he dealt them dole with willing hand, 
Uprose the ablest spokesman of the band. 

And of the milk-white hind he told the tale. 
That woo'd the hunter in the forest dale : 

* Thanks, friends !' quoth Aucassin, and prickM his steed, 

* Her shall I rouse, so heaven my hopes succeed ;'— • 
And to the tanked waste he lightly hied ; 

And, ever and anon, * Sweet love!' he cried, * 

* Own sister Nicolette ! for thee I haste 

* To brave the salvage monsters of the waste, 

* For peep of thy bright eyes, thy tender smiles, 

< For thy sweet speech that every grief beguiles ;'-— ^ 
Then spurred amain i his limbs were alkto torn 
With twining bramble and sharp-pointed thorn, 
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But nought for iiieae be car'd ; nor dack'd lua way 

For the last gllxmner of dedining day ; 

Yety as he saw the sinking sun depart. 

From either eye the briny tears did start : 

Howbeit the paler moon day's light supplied. 

And on he far'd, with fortune for his guide. 

Till hard at hand he spied, in prosperous hour, 

His lady's arbour green, bedeck'd with nuuiy a flowsr. 

Scarce on the flqwers his ravish'd eyes wm aet. 
But * Lo4' he cried, * the bower of Nicolettal 
^ Sweet mistress mine ! her curious fingers wdi 

* Haye wrought tlus shade, this heartfde|ighting cell, 

* And here for love of her will I aUght, 

' And musing patt away the lirdottg ni|^t :' 
Speaking, he sprang ; but by his baste ^'erthrowii. 
Pitched from bifi seat, and lun'd the dioiilder'^bone : 
Maim'd as he was, widi jsingfe hand made ftal 
Bepeath a spr^adUng tme hif i|lcai he {dic'd> 
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Then^ hee^ess of his pidn, mad wild with love. 

Sped to the bower his loyal damsel woTe^ 

And, entering there, * Hail, dear delicious scene ! 

* HaD, flowers 1 * he cried, * hail pleached branches groen ! 

* What bliss were tnine, vlhat food embracements dear, 
' Were Nicolette, my heart's best solace, hdre.' 

The maid o'erheard, and springing up fbr joy» 
Ran from her covert nigh to clasp the boy s 
So both are bless'd; and heaven, that aye doth view 
With patronage the love that's pure and true, 
So prospered the sweet lass, her strength alcime 
Thrust deftly back the dislocated bone ; 
Then, culling curious herbs 4>f virtue tried. 
While her white smodc the needfbl bands supplied. 
With many a coil the lindb she swath'd around. 
And nature's strength returti'd, nor knew its forater wound* 

Now lightly on his courser, prest for flight, 
See the young g^Ihtnt net^ his heart's delight, 
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Then mount behind ; and, in hia lusty ann» 
Still as he clips and treasures all her channs» 
With ceaseless soft caress by turns invade 
The eyesy fresh lips, and forehead of the maid : 
And * Whither wend we, love ?' at times she cmd ; 

* I wot not, I !' the joyous youth replied; 

* What matters whither, to what land, we flee^ 

* So nought divide sweet Nicolette frdm me/ 

Thus, many a mountain tall, and lonely vale, 
And populous burghs and cities passing tale. 
They traversed in their course; nor check'd their flight 
Till now the billowy sea was fuU in sight : . 
On the long strand the busy merchants stood. 
Their barks danc'd proudly on the buoyant flood ; 
One, prest to sail, they spy ; there passage crave. 
Mount the steep side, and gayly cleave the wave* 

Alas ! not long :— the sky with alter'd form 
Looks darksome round, and speaks the gathering storm : 
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The sailors, timely vara'd, stand in for shore. 

And gain the spadoas port of strong Torelore* 

Here three full years of bliss without alloy 

Dwelt with his partner fair the jocund boy; 

Till, with a mighty fleet that lin'd the strand. 

Came the fierce Saracen to spoil the land; 

To hostile power Torelore*s proud fortress yields. 

Waste is h^r peo]^ed town and fertile fields. 

Her folk all fallen, of timeless death the prey, 

Or driven in sad captivity away : 

And, with the rest, to different vessels bomq^ 

Wend the poor maid and Aucassin forlorn, 

He, hands and-feet, confined : the paynim host 

Then spread their canvas wide, and quit the ravag'd coast* 

Scarce had they lost the land, when o'er the deep, 
Howl'd far and wide the storm with scattering sweep* 
Far from the rest, toss'd on from shore to shore, . 
Young Aucassin's Hght bark the surges bore ; 
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Then wreck'd at lait^ Igr fitvonring fintone rare. 
Fast by the cattle valla of pvend Beaucafre. 

What wonder reign'd i tteed not now vecotd. 
When the folk saw aad kaiPd then* future kird: 
(For, while the aon hta Taiiova fortunea tcied^ 
The father and the mother bath had died :) 
On to the oaatle stiai^ the cvawdi proceed^ 
With seemly pomp, their sovtveigtt at thaia head; 
There peacefuHy he reigned, nor knew regvel 
Save for sad loss of hapless Niooiette. 

The maldy w^ lately told, fVom Toreloi»^» coast 
Borne by the foe, and by tiie tempest tossed. 
To waste that luckless land with dole and dread 
The C^arthaginian king his fleet had led. 
Not sing^ bent, for mo▼^i witii equaF ire 
SaiPd his twe)^ sons, all sovereigns like -their sire 
And now, with downcast eye and look depress'd' 
The monarch'li bi»^ contaiBM Ae captive guest. 



Her peerless charms each taysSi youfli control, 
Tame his rude wiU, and n^gukte his soul: 
Much they regard the maid, and oft demand 

« 

How nam'd her parents, hoif her aalive kmd : 

* In sooth, I know not,* Nicotelte replied, 
< For I a long captirity have tried: 

* In tender age by payniib corsairs sold; 

* Full fifteen summers since have onWard rdPd.' 

And now with joy their bark Ibe bailors ra<>or 
Where stately Carthage guards the waye*worn sihof e ; 
Then what amaaement seisM the captive maid 1 
Each scene, each spbt, her wonderitig eyes sitnrey'd, 
The castle's rooms and ranpart^y— -all Appears 
The witness of her birth and ittfant years. 
Nor less of wonder mov'd, nor less delif^ 
The monarch old, ta hear her Ups recite 
Such tales of infancy as proved her plain 
His daughter long thne lost, and wail'd in vain. 
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On her soft neck he fell, there sileht lay. 
And in a flood of tears gave rapture waj : 
Their father's joy the gallant princes share, 
And dasp by turns their new-found sister fair ; 
Then fain would sway her to be woo'd and won 
By a young Saracen, a monarch's son : 
But the pure mind of Nicolette abhorrM 
To yield her plighted hand to paynim lord ; 
Young Aucassin alone her thoughts possessed. 
He 'reav'd her days and anxious nights of rest. 
None other hope she held, no wish approved. 
Save once again to join her best-belov'd* 

So bent, she cast for furtherance of her plan 
To learn the minstrel's art, and pass for man : 
The violin's soft tones in secret hour 
Of); did she wake, and soon was mistress of their power; 
Then, wl^n the night its darksome influence shed. 
Far from the castle walls the damsel fled, 
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Nor Stayed, till hard beside old ocean's flood 
Where a poor female's lonely cottage stood,. 
Her wearied feet were fain to halt at length; 
So there she lodg'd* and there renewed her strength : 
Her hands, her beauteous face, she rudely marr'd 
With blackening juice from bruised herb prepared ; 
And soon to move with hardier port began. 
In mantle, hose, and doublet, garb'd like man: 
And, as she sojoum'd thus, and eyed the wave, 
Bound to Provence she kenn'd a vessel brave^ 
And straight for passage sued ; and clave the main 
With prosperous course to fertile France again. 
Now forth she fares, a minstrel in attire, 
(Her violin's sweet notes the swains admire,) 
And shapes her course, till hard at hand she spies 
Beaucaire's embattled towers and ramparts rise. 
On the high steps that grac'd his palace gate. 
Girt with his barons bold in royal state . 
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It chanc'd the yonng Count sat; in penfhK^iMod 
His eyes were fijc'd cqpon the neighbouring voodi : 
There, some years past^ in prosperoos seardi he met 
His hesfft's dattrey ins own sweet Nicolette : 
The well-knowp scene, to sad remembmnca dear, 
Swell'd in his heart, and wak'd a gliBtening tear. 
Just then, advancing from the green-wood brake. 
Thus to the conrt the minstrd damad spcice : 

* Please you to hear, aiy noUe maafeera ail,i 

* What hap true loveifs twain did once befall ? 

* Of gentle Aucassm n^ tale shall teH, 

* And Nicolette, who lov'd each other w^.' 

E'en as she speaks, iq[)plansi^ murmura rise. 
And straight her Tioini'a dear todea she ttiea,. 
And tunes her voice, and singa the passing troth 
Of the maid's passion for her darling yoiidi ; 
And how she scap*d the tower, iBCkd how die sli^d 
Till the boy met her iii the woodland shade : 
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Nor slacked abe t^Hig, tSk noir her chcerkaa lay 
Reach'd the sad hour tlM* bore theni both away ; 
Their luekleM doom the minstiel sang vnlh paiii» 
Then wilb the ibtiowing nfusick cloa'd her strain >-*• 

* Of him no mare my stoty tdls ; 

< But Nicdette in Carthage dwdb 

* Wilb her sire of royal sway ; 

< And bar sue hath spotwd planned 

* With felon pajfnim king, they say; 

* But she st^ answers. Nay ! 

* No lord will she obey 

* Save Aucassin, the boon and bland : 

* Kill her thousand times they may, 

* None but he aball win her hand*' 
What needs to tell, how while the lay did last 
Distranght seem'd Aucassin, like wight sgfaast? 
Thick rising singuHs his fnll heart qppresa'd, 
And nigh to bursting thnoUi'd his quivering breast. 
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Fiur from the crowd, ere well she ceas'd her song. 

To a lone spot he led the maid'alcmg ; 

And — ^ Know^st thou then,* he cried, < thou minstrel youth. 
This maid whose strange adventures wake my ruth ? 
Sweet Nicolette ! of whom thy tale doth tell. 
Who lov'd her gentle Aucassin so wdl ?' 
To Carthage late my wandering footsteps stray'd^' 

The songstress answer^, * there I saw the maid ; 
And one, more seeming for lost love forlorn. 
More frftnk, more loyal, never sure was bom i 
Full sore distress and martyrdoms abhorr'd 
She bore, yet still refus'd a paynim lord.' 
Sweet gentle friend T young Aucassin rejoin'd, 
Once more, where-e'er she dwell, the damsel find ! 
Tell her that once her place of sojourn known. 
Straight thither, wing'd with love, I should have flown ; 
Tell her what jftattering hopes I still have fed, 
Her still have vow'd, and her alone, to wed: 
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* Go— 4iiid be fill your choicest arts applied 

* To win her here to me, to be my bride, 

* Large gifts of gold and silver, noble meed 

* As your own thoughts can promise, crown your deed.' 

« 

He ceas*d his speech ; and, as an earnest paid, 
pave twenty marks of silver to the maid : 
She promised, and retir'd ; yet, as she pass'd, 

* 

On her dear lord one parting look she cast, . 
And saw him all in tears : her heart was mov'd. 
Nor could she thus forsake her best-belov'd ; 
But back she turbid, and pray'd him to be cheer'd : 

* Put trust in me,' she cried, * be nothing fear'd; 

* Soon shal) my zeal your warmest hopes fulfil, 

* And win your lovely lady to your will/ 

Now, left the castle gates, as swift as thought 
The Viscount of Beaucaire the minstrel sought f 
With grief she learns her friend no longer liVd, 
In solitude his widow'd spouse surviv'd ; * 
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She, who in childhood ertt the mtad did rear. 
And as her daughter deem'd, and hdd as dear. 
Beholds her with an ecstasy of joy 
In uncouth habit of a minstrel boy: 
So there the. damsel stay'd; and culling there 
Choice cleansing simples from the neighbouring laire. 
Chafes with their precious juice all stains away. 
And gives her skin's pure lustre back to day : 
The balm of rest, the bath's ealubrious power. 
In one short week restores dim beauty's flower. 
The good Viscountess then with joy array'd 
In her own costliest rbbes the lovely maid ; 
High on a silken couch she seats her charms, 
Then speeds to guide her lover to her arms. 

He, from the hour he heard the minstrel's strain, 
Had pass'd hts days and livelong nights in pam : 
^ Rise, follow me,' the good Viscountess cried, 
* My art perchance may make these woes subside/ 
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He rose, andfoliow'd; in his dubious mind 

• 

Disquietude with rising hope combin'd ; 

But, when he enter'd, — when his eyes survey'd— - 

strange astonishment U<-his loyal maid; 
All motionless he stood : at such a sight 
Excess of wondrous joy o'ercame him quite. 
Light leaped the damsel from her couch of state. 
And sprang with outspread arms to clasp her mate ; 
Then fondly gaz'd, th^n plasp'd bfan o*er again, 
And kiss'd with winning smile his eyelids twain. 
What mutual sof); ogresses |ioon aiwu^ 

By thousands given and ta'en, and stilt renew'd, 
How both together pass*d the fleeting night, 
How the next mom surprised them with her light, 

1 tell not here : — suffice, in close of all. 

When seemly hour was come, from gorgeous hall 
To holy church the youth led on the fiiir, 
And wedlock made her Countess of Beaucaire. 
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Thiu, many a tore diatreaa and sorrow pwa'dj 
Behold these lovers reunite at Uat ; 
On Aucassin the maid's true heart was set, 
His constant heart stUI beat for Nicolette ; 
I.ong liv'd they both in pleasures unallay'd i 
So ends the pretty tale that I have made. 
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THE LAY OF THE LITTLE BIRD. 

Iir days of yore, at least a century Bince, 
There liv'd a carle as wealthy as a prince: 
His name I wot not ; but his wide domun 
Wa* rich with stream and forest, mead and plain ; 
To crown die whole, one manor he posseis'd 
In choice delight so passing all the rest; 
No castie burgh or city might compare 
With the quaint beauties of that mansiim rare. 
bS 
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The sooth to say, I fear* my words may seem 

Like some strange fabling, or fantastick dream. 

If, miadyis'd, the portraiture I trace. 

And each brave pleasure of that peerless place ; 

Foreknow ye then, by necromantick might 

Was rais'd this paradise of all delight ; 

A good knight own'd it first ; he, bow'd with age. 

Died, and his son possess'd the heritage : 

But the lewd stripling, all to riot bent, 

(His chattels quickly wasted and forespent,) 

Was driven to see this patrimony sold 

To the) base carle of whom I lately told. 

Ye wot right well there only needs be sought 

One spendthrift heir, to bring great wealth to nought. 

A lofly tower and strong, the building stood 

Midst a vast plain surrounded by a flood ; 

And hence one pebble«paved channel stray'd. 

That compass'd in a clustering orchard's shade: 
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'Twas h choice charming plat ; abundant round 

Flowers, roses, odorous spices cloth'd the ground; 

Unnumber'd kinds/ and all profusely shower'd 

Such aromatick balsam as they flower'd, 

llieir fragrance might have stay'd man's parting breath, 

And chas'd the hovering agony of death. 

The sward one level held, and close above 

Tall shapely trees their leafy mantles wove. 

All equal growth, and low their branches came, 

Thick set with goodliest fruits of every name. 

In midst, to cheer the ravidi'd gazer's view, 

A gushing fount its waters upward threw. 

Thence slowly on with crystal current passed. 

And cr^t into the distant flood at last : 

But nigh its source a pine's umbrageous bead 

Stretch'd far and wide in deathless verdure spread. 

Met with broad shade the summer's sultiy gleam. 

And through the livelong year shut out the beam. 
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Sufch was the scene : — ^yet still the place was Mess'd 
With one rare pleasure passing all the rest s 
A wondrous bird of energies divine 
Had fix'd his dwelling in the tufied pine t 
There still he sat, and there with amorous lay 
Wak'd the dim morn, and closed the parting day t 
Match'd with these strains of linked sweetness wroiq;hC 
The violin and full-ton'd harp were nought ; 
Of power they were with new«bom joy to move 
The cheerless heart of long-desponding love ; 
Of power so strange, thiat should they cease to sound. 
And the blithe songster flee the mystick ground, 
That goodly orchard's scene, the pine-tree's shade. 
Trees, flowers, and fount, would all like vapour fade* 

^ Listen, listen to my lay !' 

Thus the merry notes did chime, 

* AU who mighty love obey, 

* Sadly wasting in your prime, 

* Clerk and laick, grave and gay ! 
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< Yet do ye, before the rest, 

* Grentle maidens, mark me tell ! 

* Store my lesson in your breast, 

* Trust me it shall profit well : 

< Hear, and heed me, and be bless'd ! * 
So sang the bird of old ; but when he spied 
The carle draw near, with altered tone he cried— 

Back, river, to thy source ! and thee, tall tower. 
Thee, castle strong, may gaping earth devour ! 
Bend down your heads, ye gaudy flowers, and fade ! 
And wither'd be each fruit-tree's mantling shade ! 

» 

Beneath these beauteous branches once were seen 
Brave gentle knights disporting on the green. 
And lovely dames ; and oft, these flowers among, 
Stay'd the blithe bands, and joy'd to hear my song ; 
Nor would they hence retire, nor quit the grove. 
Till many a vow were past of mutual love ; 
These more would cherish, those would more deserve ; 
Costf courtesy, and arms, and nothisg swerve. 
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' O bitter change ! for maater now we se^ 

* A faitour villain ciurle of low dc|gree>; ' 

* Foul gluttony employs his livelong day» 

* Nor heeds nor hears he my melodious lay/ 

So spake the bird ; an4» as he ceas'd to siog» 
Indignantly he clapp'd his downy wing|» 
And straight was gone ; but no abasement stirr'd 
In the clown's breast at his reproachful word: 
Bent was his wit alone by quaint device 
To snare, and sell him for a' passing price. 
So well he wrought, so crafty he spread 
In the thick foliage green his slider thread. 
That when at eve the little songster sought 
His wonted spray, his heediefls foot was caught 

* How have I harm'd you£' straight he 'gan to cry, 

* And wherefore would you do me thtia to die ? '— 

* Nay, fear not,' quoth the clown, < for death or wrong; 

* I only seek to profit by thy song; 
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'111 get thee a fine cage, nor shait thou lack 

< Good stoire of kernela and of seeds to crack; 

< But sing thou ab^t ; for if thou play'st the mute, 
' I'll spit thee» bird, and pick thy bonea to boot.' 

' Ahy wo is me r the little thrall replied, 

* Who thinks of song^ in prison doom'd to bide ? 

< Andy were I cook'd, my bulk mig^ scarce afford 

< One scanty mouthful to my hungry lord.' 

What may I more relate ?— -the ciq>tiye wight 
Assay'd to melt the villain all he might ; 
And fairly promised, were he imce set free. 
In gratitude to teach him secrets three ; 
Three secrets, all so manrellous and rare. 
His race knew nou^t that might with these compare. 

The carle prick'd iq> his ears amam ; he loos'd 
The songster thrall, by love of gain seduc'd : 
Up to the summit of the piae*tree's tbiMie 
Sped the blithe bird, and there at ease he stay'd, 
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And tricked his plumes full leisurely, I trow. 
Till the carle claim'd his promise from below : 



Right gladly ;' quoth the bird ; * now grow thee wise : 
All human prudence few brief lines comprize : 
First then, lest haply in the event it fail, 
Yield not a ready faith to evert tale :'•— 
Is this thy secret ? ' quoth the moody elf, 
Keep then thy silly lesson for thyself; 
I need it not i* — * Howbe 'tis not amiss 
To prick thy memory with advice like this : 
But late, meseems, thou hadst forgot the lore ; 
Now may'st thou hold it fast for evermore. 
Mark next my second rule, and sadly know. 
What's lost, 'tis wise with patience to forego.' 
The carle, though rude of wit, now chaPd amain ; 



He felt the mockery of the songster's strain. 

* Peace,' quoth the bird ; < my third is far the best ; 



* Store thou the precious treasure in thy breast : 
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^ What good thou hast, ne'er lightly from thee cast:' 
^— He spoke, and twittering fled away full fast. 
Straight, sunk in earth, th^ gushing fountain dries, 
Down fall the fruits, the withered pine-tree dies. 
Fades all the beauteous plat, so cool, so green. 
Into thin air, and never more is seen. 

Such was the meed of avarice : — bitter cost ! 
The carle who all would gather, all has lost. 
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THE PRIEST 

VHO HAD A HOTUEa IN SFITB OF HIMSEU. 

List, lordings all, for new the tale I tell ; 
It chanc'd unto a priest I knew right well. 
His aged mother, aod a gamesome lass. 
With him beneath oiie roof their days did paM ; 
The croni, with years bent down, and hunch'd behind, 
Show'd in her shape the model of her mind ; 
The leman had, beaure, a pretty face ; 
Nor &il'd ihe in the dutJes of her place ; 
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The crone was busy too, and toDM amain ; 
But different deeds a different guerdon gain : 
So nothing lack'd the lass ; but she might have 
Kirtlesy and cloaks, and silver girdle brave. 
And linings soft of lamb or squirrel's skin : 
Forsooth the neighbours made a parlous din ; 
The matron, nevertheless, was choicely fed, 
Good pease, good pottage, and the best of bread ; 
But when she clamour'd to be costlier dress'd. 
For here her taste was curious as the best. 
Her eloquence might ne'er one whit prevail 
Though the priest's ears were deafen'd with the tale. 
Hence, loud from mom to evening would she scold, 
And every neighbour heard her grievance tojd, 
With calumnies and lies £q11 many a score. 
Still as she gadded on from door to door ; 

Till the whole village 'gan the priest to shud, 
And hate him as a hard unnatural son. 
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At lasty one morn when humour bore the sway, 
Andy as ft chanced, it was a summer's day; 
He faidy stopped the brawl with master^tone. 
And bad her take her chattels, and begone. 

4 « 

She not a pace would budge, but — * 'Y<ea !'^ she cried, 

* I go, and bring the bishop by my side :• 
< Besure thy secret life shall be- bewray'd, 

* Lewd deeds and dealings with that shameless jade :'«— - 

* Out !' — qUoth'the priest iii chbler ; * there's the door-*- 

* Mark well the past, for thoii shalt mark ho more.' 

Forth far'd the crone, nigh wood ; nor slack'd her way ' 
Till prostrate at the bishop's feet she lay ; 
There rav'd for vengeance, outcast and exil'd. 
For vengeance on a base unnatural child. 
Who, wanting long time past in reverence meet. 
At length had driven her forth into the street 
With foul reproach and other namelcAS ill. 
To gratify a strumpet's want<m will. 
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With patieot ears the pretotd hoard the crone. 
And promised her all juatiee should be done : 
And, for ias custom'd session was at hand. 
Straight to the culprit priest he sent conunand 
There to attend die charges to refute. 
And bound the crone to prosecute her suit. 

Now came the day; the priests press on to court. 
Two hundred sure, and crowds of meaner sort ; 
Throng the iaid«throDg the beldam passage made. 
And sued full loud for justice undelay'd : 

* Peace !' quoth the prdate judge, with Io(dc severe ; 

* Wait thou thy son's approach attendant here ; 

* If true thy charge, <w e'er this court be mkded 

* His benefice is gone, and he agspended l* 

The crone, unskill'd in phrase, now weeft'd to siee 
Her pendent cbiU aleft on gallow*tree. 
And fdt her inmost boweb yearn amain 
For the base bantling she had iMMncf with pain, 
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And loy'd so dear, and noorish'd at Imt bteast ; 
And rued her luckless choler unrepress'd. 
Fain would she flee ; but ffiglit mtsy neugbl prevent 
Her son's arrest, and sequent punishaient: 
This way and that her craffy wit she tries, 
And, as a woman rarelj lacks device. 
So well she sped, that chancing to behokl 
A chaplain boon, with chin of double fold. 
With glossy dieek, just entering at the door. 
And a huge mass of cumbrous panndi before, 
' Lo here ! lo here my bairn !* she 'gan to cry ; 
< Now, sire, now grant me justice, or I die T 

* Unthankful son V the prelate straight b^an 
To the strange priest with mute amazement wan, 
' Thus dost thou scant thine nged parent there 

* To deck thy leman loose with robes of vair? 

^ Thus shame the churd^, and bring her wealth to waste 

* In harlot revel squandered and disgrac'd ? '— 

y8 
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Liege lord [* the astonied chaplain cri^, < I know. 
And practised once» what sons to mothers owe ; 
Many i^ year since, so may my bones find rert ! 
My parent died, and all those duties ceas*d : 
But for that woman there, by day or night 
Till this strange hour she nerer crossed my sight i' 
How !' quoth the prelate, kindling aa he spoke. 
Thus would'st thou rid thy shoulder from the yoke I 
Thy parent, first ill-treated, th^ denied. 
And the strong, justice of my court defied. 



Hear then — ^in thee this instant I arrest 



All ministry and function of a priest. 

Unless borne hence with thee this matron wjend. 

Housed, clad, and cherish'd as thy dearest friend : 

Forth from this hour should she or stranger prove 

That aught thou fail in debt of filial love^ 

The law tak^ course«'-*-The wrathful prelate ceas'd: 



Abashed full sore retir'd the luckless priest ; 
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In doleftil dump he mounts his steed amain 
With his foul prize/ and homeward turns the rein« 

Two miles or more the pair had joumey'd on^ ' 

When in the road they met the beldam's son ; ' 

Andy * Whither bent ? ' the rueful chaplain cried : 
' I to the bishop's court,' the son replied : 

* Thee/ quoth the first, * may like gpod luck befidl I 

* I too was summoned to attend the hall, 

* Nor wist I why ; and lo, this goodly meed, 

* My mother, as it seems, to house and feed.* 

The sen, who, while the priest his story told» 
Eyed the quaint gestures of the beldam old 
With nods and winks to keep the secret tight, 
Kefrain'd from laughter well as mortal might: 

* If thou,' quoth he, < thus early at the court, 

* Hast had one mother given diee to siq>port, 

* My mind forebodes our worthy prelate's pain 

* May gift us tardier travellers with twauu 
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* What say'st thou, firiend? suppose sone wight inclined 

< To take thss nevefend matron up behind^ 

* And quit thee of thy chai]ge, and kind entreat ; 

* What brave reward might recompense the leat ? ' 

* Troth/ quoth the priest, < to speak without disguise^ 

* Vm not the man to scant him in his price : 

* 111 pay him forty livres by the year, 

< Yillaili or clerk, nor think the bargain dear/ 

* Enough, fair brother mine 1' returns tiie son ; 
^ So please the lady here, our deed k done*' 

The crone weU-pIeas'd besure; »o, aU agreed. 
Home son and moth^ fare on pacing steed; 
Each year his plighted dole the diaplain paid, 
Nor future plaint to bishop e*er was made. 
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THE CANONESSES AND THE GRAY NUNS. 

One night, as atretch'd upoD my bed I lay, 
("Twas in the meny month of lusty May,} 
My heart ,all joy, my spirits clear and bright. 
And every. senw ipqiir'd with lore's de%ht; 
I dreamt a dream.:— meseem'd, I wUt sot why. 
Beneath a tall o'erahadowing pme.to lie: 
Round, br and wide, a pathless forest spread ; 
And birds, by thousands, csroll'd o'er my head: 
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Various the notes, in emulation sung^ 

And iovB's sweet musick trill'd from every tongue. 

Thus as I mitt'dy and Usten'd at mine ease. 
The joyous concert seem'd at once to cease ; 
Thereat I look'd, and saw a parrot stand 
Who in their mid-song checked that warbling band. 
The favoured bird great Venus* courier came, 
And bore this message from his royal dame. 
That when the morrow's dawn should first unfold, 

« 

High court of justice there the goddess-queen would hold: 

And at these tidings joy br^e forth aloud, 

And a new burst of musick fill'd the wood : 

And straigHt, while sweetly rose their echoing lays, 

To love's great queen a throne the songsters raise. 

The sun scarce rising shed his orient flame. 
Ere with her countless tram the goddess came. 
Earth, all around, with springing flowerets gracM 
And signified her footsteps as she passM; 
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Each neighbouring tree with livelier fidiage q^ead. 
And stretch'd its chadofwy mantle o'er her head; 
And bubbling fountains rose, and gently roll'd 
O'er beds of q>arkiing gravel, pure like gold : 
So down ahe sat : and straight her vassal crowds 
The lovers of her tratn, in reverence bow'd ; 
Pl'one at her feet in adoration lay. 
And si^'d the homage of their hearts awaj. 
And next to these, in meet succession, came 
Those who of love endur'd some tortious shame ; 
At her throne's footstool stood the suppliant throng. 
And all for justice-sued, and remedy of wrong. 

A lovely Canoness came first in sight, 
Whom^many a gentle led, and many a knight ; 
(Her intercourse, it seem'd, had swoln their pride; ) 
Some social sisters grac'd the fair^one's side. 
Her robe well told the order that she bore ; 
With many a -seemly fold 'twas plaited o'er ; 



/ ' 
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And o'er the same thiere was a siirplioe spread, 
All wrought of Hnen of the slendereat'thread. 

And white like isnow ; though on its surface sleek 
Some rumples seem'd her journey's toil to speak. 
She thus began :— * Deign, mighty queen, to hear ; 



Yield to thy subjects' plaints thy 'favouring ear ; 
Zeal for thy cause thy votaries here proclaim, 
Here vow that zeal through countless time the' same* 
Long wont thcbest, the noblest, of the land. 
Sue for our love, and joy in our command. 
Light was all toil, and cheap was all expence. 
To win that pakn of high pre-eminence ; 
And feasts, and tournaments, and tables-round, 
Prodaim'd the wight thus bless'd and thus renown'd. 
Now, changeful doom ! the Nuns with amice. gray 
Lure from our court our paramours away : 
Kind pliant guise that no long service draws 
Hath won some ba8ex>ne8 to desert ourcause, 
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* And yield them preference : — Regard our cries, 

* Great queen ! be just ! these saucy foes chastize ; 

* Nor let them henceforth claim with upstart tone 

* Wights formed for us, as we for them, alone/ 

So ceas'd the dame ; and A^enus, heavenly fair, 
With token of redress received her prayer : 
Yet stay'd she doom^ as meet the adverse side 
Should plead their cause with argument replied. 
A lovely Bemardine of winning mien 
Then forth advanc*d» and thus address'd the queen. 

< Great queen ! for loveliness and power renowned ! 

* To work whose will our votive lives are bound ; 

< Sole bliss, sole solace of our hapless state ! 

* I hear our rancorous foes' reproachful hate : 

* What then ? hath nature shap'd of homelier mould ? 

< (Attest, great queen, if here the truth be told I) 

* Are we then fashion'd.of some baser clay ? 

< Less formM to love, to be belov'd, than they i 
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Are we leas yow^, kss damty than our foes? 
Or can our hearts lets feel ftmr lorers* woeis ? 
Their garb more trim, more aimytuoiu^ I coofOis ; 



But boon dencaftoar sure excelleih dress ? 



Ours are the tender f^ance^ the winniaig smilei 
The sweet solicitudes that life beguile* 
On us, on ouxs» this grievous charge thej laj, 
That we have borne their paramours away*: 
Come, let the truth be known !— -'tis scovnlbl pride 
Hath scared full oft their suitors frosa their side: 
Our softness charms, our modesty invites. 
And hence our train of gentles and of knights: 
These are our arts, and these our Ibrceftil enares 
To capture hdpless lovwt unawares. 
Oft have we tried, but still have tried in vwn, 
To send them back to their high dames again : 
Pleas'd with the cheer our smiple sisters show. 



-^ome soon retutHf and some refiue to g^. 
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* Nay, might we yield belief to wbat they My, 

* Those dainty robes, that braTery of amy, 

* (No slender cost,) has vail'd a love less clear, 

' More soil'd with interest than awaits them here.' 
So spake the Bemardine; and anger stirr'd 

Each Canoness to hear her closing word. 

Through the whole band a general murmur rose; . 

Each reddening che^ with indignation ^ows ; 

And, < What?' their advocate in haste replied, 
These slaves add insult to their saucy {ffide 1 
Boast how they love, and inscdoatly dare 
In courtesies and charms with us compare* 
Good sooth, him weQ it fits to blush for shame ' 
Whose gross desire can feed so base a flame. 
Admire those limba widi unctuous woollen warm, 
And find gray gowns and rustick babUing charm. 
What knight, what noUe, who of hi|^ degrees 
Would deign to cast away a thought on these. 
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* But for their forward wajsi their wanton wiled, 

^ Looks void of shamey and loose lasciyious smiles i 
^ Lo, this their secret spell men's hearts to hold ! 

* Since, to the grief, of Love, it must be told ; 

* Who sees those gifts he wills long time remain ; 

< Sought by true hearts with aspiration vain, 

< With suppliant dgfas, with \oo\fs deject and pale, 

* Here, prostitute to all, a general stale* 

* Hence, honest friends, and, at the last grown wise, 
^ Let your lay-brothers and your monks suffice : 
^ There love your fill, there dole of presents deal, 

* Make fat your mates from your own scanted meal ; 

< We yield you leave ; — such w^hts as these ne'er dwell 

< At Mons, at Maubeuge, Moutier, and Nivelle : 

< But gentle blood — (I warn you once again-^--) 

< Canons and knights— to us alone pertain : 

< Aspire no more to pass these bounds decreed ; 

< So part ye fair, and prosper in yourcleed.* 
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Here the proud dame her tdomful counsel dot'd : 
No whit the adverse Nun seem'd discomposed, 
But gently thus replied: ' Such furious mood 
^ I mark. nor need not, for my cause is good. 

* Rage such as thine is weakness, not supp<Hrt, 

< To a good cauae ; contemptuous of the court ; 

* And a foul shock and insult, as I we«i» 

* To the great presence of our goddess-queen* 

' Love heeds not wealth, nor nobleness of birth, 
^ But joys to mingle opposites on earth : 

< An ermin'd dutchess oft, less lovM I read 

< Than a poor village lass in lowly weed. 

^ Our gray Cistertian garb may nought compare 
' With your long robes and mantles lin'd with viMr; 

* But not Uif these we boast our rival might, 

* But &r our hearts, sole source of love's delight e 

* Love wooes the heart alone ; and nought we fear 

* From the great goddim-queen of censure bore 

VOL. I. ft 
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< But trust with suppliant suit her will to move 
* To grant us too the bbneficb of love.' 

Scarce ceas'd the Nun, when hollow murmurings loud 
Buzz'd on all sides throughout the countless crowd ; 
For various ways discordant interest draws. 
And various judgments scan the important cause. 
Some choose ambition's side, and best approve 
The Canonesses' claims to rule in love ; 
But the most pairt their mutter'd suffrage join 
In favour of the modest Bernardino. 
Thus all to all their different thoughts disclose. 
Till from her throne imperial Venus rose ; 
Then ceas'd the din at once, and all was still, 
While thtis the goddess spake her sovereign will. 

< To you, meseems, who here for judgment stand, ' 

< Well known, o'er all lliat breathes, our high command : 

< 'Tis I, sole origin of love, inspire 

' Beast, fowl, and fish, all nature, with desire. • 
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Slaves to my law the mingling brutes embrace, 
9y instinct urg'd to propagate their race : 
Man, nobler form'd, it fits at reason's call 
To make due choice ; and I accept of all. 
The monarch's son, the youth of low degree. 
Are both beheld with equal eyes by me : 
Let love, let loyal love man's heart engage, 
He wins my favour, be he prince or page. 
< Ye Canonesses ! rob'd in surplice white. 
Long have I markM your service with delight : 
Tour garb, your graces, and' your birth, must gain 
And fill with suppliant crowds your suitor train ; 
Keep these ; yet drive not from my court away 
These nuns, sequestered from the blaze of day, 
Whose hearts such constancy in secret prove. 
Whom harsh constraint inspires with mightier love. 
More elegance, I yield, more means to please 
Ye own, than dignify the lot of these ; 

o2 
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' Yet oft, for power of long-protracted course, 

* The knight's gay steed nuttes not the [Jonghmui's horse. 

* The peacock's plumage charms our dazzled eyes, 
■ But 'tis his flesh the daintier treat supplies. 

' Within my court, alike to every kind, 
' I will free choice, as willing all should find. 
* On your wise governance alone depends 
' To keep your gallant train of suitor friends : 
' Take pattern from your rivals: learn from these 

* More gentleness, and more desire to please ; 

' And, trust my prescience, henceforth you'll deplore 

* Your paramours inconstant grown no more. 



Wbt ^iHet of Mnic^tbotiii* 



THE ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD. 

From the grave tales the wise are wont to tell, 
Sore profit springs to him who hearkens well : 
The following story, cloth*d in pleasant rhyme. 
Shall prove this doctrine without waste of time. 

Of such rare chance as eret in Faynim land 
Befell that monarch Saladin the Grand, 
That loyal Saracen, that warriour bold. 
The worthy course shall now by me be told. 
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Long time sad Christendom had view'd with pain' 
Her holy faith depress^, her votaries slain ; 
Leagued, at the last, our pious warrioavs rotf^, 
Wof n out, it seem^d^ atid wearied of their vr^HH i 
Prest from all parts in giittering amis Ihey stJOod, 
And bravM this shedder of tile Christian biiMd; 
And might stout deeds desir'd success have won. 
Sure victory had been their's, and their's alone ; 
But heaven, to whom pertains the event of fight, 
That boon denied, and baffled mortal might : 
One huge disastrous day o'erwhdtn'd their hrwrt. 
And liberty or life wiffi nobly lost. 

Thraird with !lie captives of diat lucldess he«ir 
Prince Hugh was fbund, of ciiivalry the #0W«r ; 
Him, as their prince, Ti^ria's land ador*4, 
Him Galilee's fair plains confessed their lord% 
All prais'd tlie knight : his worth, tke gefi€»«i dieifte, 
Fill'd the proud Souldan's heart wkh just estecAa; 
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Hence, when he taw the illustrious thrill attend^ 
He hail'd him with the count'naace of a firiend. 
And own'd that hour his boast, that hour which held 
Tabaria's prince enchain'd, the glory of the field : 
Yet, proudly brief, this doom he straight decreed ; 
Large ransome, or the forfeit of his head. 
The captive prince thus left with option firee» 
Each wight that hears may well the choice foresee ; 
Forthwidi he asks what sums his ransocne daim'd. 
And hears twice fifty thousand bysants namM : 
The prince grew desperate when the sum was told. 
Past hope it seem'd were e'«n his princedom sold: 

* Nay, nought there needs,' the gallant Soiildan cries, 

* That pTincedmns fidl, thy raasome's sikcrifice ; 

< PrizM as a piniice, and as a knight renown'd, 

< Go, search the land, wherever thy HbMi is found, 

* There seek thy liberty ; appravM in fight 

* Within these climes thefe dwells no GiMsifdan wight. 
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* But, when he hean, will deal large dole to thee, 

* And glory that his gift may set thee free/ 

So ceunsell'd Saladin; so speaking, gave 
Immediate passport to Tabaria brave : 
The liberal boon one sole restriction bound ; 
Twice when the sun should close his annual round 
Should aught fall short the ransome to fulfil. 
Back must the prince, to bide his conqueror's will. 

Fair were the terms, the prince was nothing loath. 
But ratified the treaty with his oath ; 
Then thank'd the Souldan from his inmost heart. 
And tum'd him on the instant to depart ; 
When Saladin, who long had borne in mind 
To ieam whence knighthood sprang, and how defin'd, 
Miss'd not the hour ; but by the hand he bent 
His captive guest, in marvel what were meant. 
And, to a lonely chamber straight retired. 
Told what the tenour of his will required* 
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* Oft have I leam'd/ quoth he, * the worth, the mighty 

* Of knights, so nam*d from some mysterious rite : 
*Now, by that faith adjur'd which Christians hold, 

* Tliese rites declare ! this dignity unfold ! 

< Here stay thy steps : for from thy hand I claim 
' These rites, these honours, and this knightly name/ 

Much with the strange command the prince confus'd 
Stood mute awhile, then decently refus'd : 
He fear'd 'twere sure the Holy Order's stain. 
Dealt to an Infidel, a man profane : 
Wroth was the Souldan at his thrall's delay. 
Sternly he frown'd, and wam'd him to obey ; 
111 did that season or that place become 
Weak pride, to brave the power that rul'd its doom: 
Words such as these desired obedience wrought, 
Andknighthood'sritesbeganandknighthood'slorewas taught* 

Now nigh the layer's verge the Souldan stood. 
And o'er his face was pour'd the cleansing flood ; 
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His beard was shaven, shorn his clustering hair, 
Whilst menial hands the mystick bath prepare. 
With meet regard, yet wondering in his mind, 

* Whence grow these forms i ' he ask'd, ^ and what design'd?'— ^ 

* These, with the bath,' retum'd the observant Imight, 

* Pure symbol of our first baptismal rite, 

* Pourtray like pureness of man's soul within; — 

* Let none dare enter here defil'd with sin.' 

He ceas'd ; the admiring Souldan heard with awe 
The strength, the sanctity, of knighthood's law. 
With sequent course each grave observance came. 
And still the prince unvail'd its moral and its aim. 

When from the waves the imperial pupil rose. 
Sped to the appointed couch, and sought repose : 

< Lo here ! ' he cried, ^ the type of heavenly rest ! 

* Of that aweet paradise that waits the UessM ! 

* There the strong arm diat still maintaina the r^;ht, 

< The weak man's guard against the oppressor's mighty 
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* There the pure soul, when this world's suftriags ceaae, 

< Finds sure reward and everlastmg peace.* 

When from the bed he sprang, and, wide dispUy*d, 
The snow-white shirt his vigorous limbs array'd ; 
' Lo herel' Tabaria's prince remarked agaiii, 

* This spotless cloth asks flesh without a stain. 

* This scarlet robe/— (a robe to hand he drew 
E'en as he spoke, and d*er the Paynim threw;} 

* This sumptuous robe with sanguine tinct imbued, 

* Claims one for heaven resolvM to shed his blood ; 

< Speaks the true knight who shuns nor death nor dole, 

* Fix'd is his faith, and heaven sustains his soul.' 

Now all was sped, save one conclusive rite. 
The customed stroke that dubs the future knight. 
This custom'd stroke, (for so Tabaria crav'd* 
Sway'd by the Paynim's rank,) the Souldan wav'd : 
Its place, as seem'd, grave precepts well m^^t hold; 
And thus the fourfold discipline was told. 
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< Still to the truth direct thy strong deuire. 
And flee the very air where dwells a liar : 
Fail not the Mass ; there still with reverent feet 
Each mom be found, nor scant thine ofering meet : 
Each week's sixth day with fast subdue diy miiidy 
For 'twas the day of Passion for mankind ; 
Else let some pious work, some deed of grace. 
With substituted worth fulfil the place : 
Haste thee, in fine, when dames complain of wrong ; 
Maintain their right, and in their cause be strong : 
For not a wight there lives, if right I deem. 
Who holds fair hope of well-deserv'd esteem. 
But to the dames by strong devotion boufid 
Their cause sustains, nor faints for toil or wound.' 

So spake the prince ; his words to wonder wroi^ht : 



Great Saladin the exalted ardour caught : 
High sense .of gratitude inspired his breast. 



And words like these his kindling soul coaftss'd 
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« Go: — ^from thd^band that, fallen within our power, 

* Mourn the hard lot of war's disastrous hour, 

■ 

* Choose where thou wilt ; ten knights thy lore hath fr^d ; 

* Well do the glorious doctrines claim the meed.' 

He ceas'd ; with thankfulness the prince replies. 
Whilst in his breast he feels new boldness rise ; 
And * Sire !' he adds, * whUere thy wise decree 
Mark'd out the means to set thy prisoner free ; 
Taught me to trust that on this Eastern ground 
There dweUs no wight for feats of arms renown'd. 
But when he hears my tale of ransome told 
Will glory in the cause that claims his gold :^ 
First then I sue where I esteem the most ; 
And from thy bounty crayethe Souldan's cost.' 
Sir knight,' great Saladin returned again. 
Well hast thou sued ; thoii shalt not trust in r&in : 
Lo, half thy ransome to thy prayer is given ; 
AU may be thine or e'er the hour of even.' - 
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He spoke, and straightways to hia audience-liall 
With hastening step led on the illustrious thrall ; 
In the large space arranged on either side * 
FuQ fifty Emirs thronged its entrance wide ; 
The gallant Souldan each in <Nrder sued. 
And claim'd their gifts to ransome prince so good : 
With rival zeal his sovereign each man heard. 
Each, as he might, a liberal gift conferred : 
Their zeal was vain ; the enormous void to fill. 
There lacked ftiH thirteen thousand bysants still: 
Then Saladin, whose soul did nobly glow 
With such high worth as none but heroes know. 
From his own treasury bade that sum be told^ 
And to the captive prince dealt out the gold : 

* There, Prince !' he cried, * thy price of fireedom sec ; 

* Take this ; and take unpurchased liberty ; 

* Choose thy ten knights, the nearest to thy heart, 

* I claim no ransome— uncontrolled depart.* 
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Nought now there fail'd to crown Taharia's joy. 
Bat that his wealth was bounded in the employ: 
In Paynim bonds full many a Christian lay. 
And mourn'd his hopeless doom, and linger^ life away: 
Fain would the prince with countless sums have sought 
To loose these chains, but bootless was the thought. 
For Saladin had swon} in ireful hour 
By Mahomet's dread name, no ransome's power 
Should from their woes the luckless captives free, 
And yield them back to light and liberty : 
Such was the Souldan's vow ; Tabaria griev'd 
With a reluctant heart the gold receivM, 
And, eight days' tarrying past, while feasting reig^'d. 
On the ninth mom safe-conduct he obtained: 
Him fifl;y Paynims bold, a guardian band. 
Safe through the perils of that hostile land 
Lead on to Galilee ; with him there go 
His ten, the chosen knights, the partners of his wo. 

VOL. I. H 
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There ceu'd their toil, there Taqiah'd ^ their pain. 
With gladden'd hearts they trod that sral again ; 
There, free of aouJ, his gifts Prince Hu^ diffua'd* 
And riches, nobly dealt him, nMj us'd. 

Siri ! ye who hear my tale 1 'tii foim'd to please 
High-mettled souls and brave, and none but these. 
For follf of other mould, right well 1 70! 
*Tis all time lost ; they comprdiend me not. 
Enough of such in former days I've known. 
All prompt to make this prince's case their own ; 
To speak more plain— all prompt to have and boM 
Such countless donatives of Paynim gidd ; 
Who yet bare eyed me, when my tale wm done. 
Like some old dotard of the good times gone. 



AN EXTRACT. 
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THE GENTLE BACHELOR. 

■ What gentle bachelor is he 
Svord-begot in fighting field, 
Rock'd and cradled in a shield. 
Whose infant food a helra did yield ? 
On lions* flesh he makes his feast. 
Thunder lulls him to his rest; 
His dragon-front doth all defy. 
His lion-hesrt, and libbard-eye. 
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His teeth that like boars' tushes are,. 
His tiger-fierceness, drunk with war. 
Ponderous as a mace his fist 
Down descends where-e'er it list, 
Down, with bolt of thunder's force. 
Bears to earth both knight and horse. 
Keener far than falcon's sight 
His eye pervades the clouds of fight ; 
And at toumejs 'tis his play 
To change the fortune of the day, 
Wielding well his Jielpfularm, 
Void of fear, as nought might harm. 
O'er the seas to English ground. 
Be some rare adventure found. 
Or to Jura's mount, he hies ; 
These are his festivities. 
In the fields of battle join'd. 
Like to straws before the ^ind 
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AQ his foes avoid his hand. 

None that deadly brunt may stand. 

Him in joust may no man see 

But still with foot from stirrup free, 

Knight and courser casting down 

Oft with mortal dint overthrown ; 

Nor shield of bark, nor steel, nor lance, 

Aught may ward the dire mischance. 

When he slimibers, when he sleeps. 

Still on head his helm he keeps ; 

Other pillow fits not him 

Stern of heart and stout of limb. 

Broken swords, and spears that fail. 

And the shatter'd hauberk's mail. 

These compose the warriour's treat 

k 

m 

Of poignant sauce or comfits sweet ; 
And dust he qua£Es in fields of death, 
And quaffi the panting courser's breath. 
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When the lusty chase he tries. 
On foot o'er hill and dale he hies ; 
Lion, rutting hart, or bear. 
He joys to seek and slav^ter there. 
Wealth to all throughout the land 
Wide he deals with lavish hand. 



Wbt iilantU tname wmiM* 



THE MANTLE MADE AMISS. 

SwEBT couun mine, lince well I yreea your eye 

Scans with delight the deeds of 'Arthur's day, 

And since, before all other things, I try 

To win you solace howsoe'er I may ; 

Lo here, recorded of his table-round 

A goodly tale, with pain compil'd, I send : 

This in an ancient volume late I found, 

And scant could read, so rudely wai it penn'd: 
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Please you, accept it kind ; for name I wis 

It may be well yclep'd < The Mantle made amissJ 



It was' the time of Pentecost the feast. 
When royal Arthur will'd high court to hold, 
Statelier than e'er beforetime : thither press'd. 
At his command, kings, dukes, and barons bold : 
And for great jousts and tourneys were designed, 
Each he ordain'd his chosen fair to bring. 
Damsel or spouse, the mistress of his mind : 
So all was done, all stood before the king. 
Damsel and dame, with many a matchless knight : 
That never England's realm beheld so proud a sight. 



Each one to sport, to merrimake, was bent. 
To merrimake beyond aU former joy ; 
But Mourgue the fay bethought her to prevent, 
To work fair Guenever the Queen's annoy; 
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Long had she envied those superiour charms 

Which wan the heart of Launcelot du Lake ; 

Jealous she was, for he had shunnM her arms ; 

So all were punish'd for their sovereign's sake : 

And yety perchance, had Guenever the Queen 

Besought her presence there, this harm might not have been* 



Now were the tables all prepar'd to dine, 

Whiles at a window that o'erlook'd the street 

Join'd with Sir Gawaine Arthur did recline. 

In social converse mingling, as was meet : 

Soon they beheld a youth advance, whose steed 

An ample case of costliest velvet bore ; 

Now he dismounts, now climbs the steps with speed ; 

Now bends with humbled knee the King before: 

* Sovereign, a boon !' he cries, * with heart sincere 

< A boon my mistress craves, as she that loves you dear. 
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< No illy no damage or reproach^ shall spring ; 

* Thus doth my princdy dame command me say ; 

< Pass but your word ere I rereal the things 

* You never will have cause to rue the day.' 
Won with his words, the monarch raised his head. 
And, ' Friend, we grant thy boon unknown,' he cried: 
Low louts the youth ; * his princely dame,' he said, 

* Told, by his mouth, her wish was satisfied.' 
Then to the ground he bent, and *gan unlace 

The bands, embroider'd brave, that fast secur'd his case. 



Well may ye guess King Arthur long'd amain 
To see this costly crimson case unbound ; 
Curious he iras, and so were all. his train. 
Though d6iighty wtf riours of the table-round. 
Forth from its wonib the youth a mantle drew. 
Such ne'er was seen in England's reahn before, 
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So lovely did it seem, so rieb, so new ; 

Let the kind reader numrd ne'er the more ; 

For all of fairy filaments 'twas wrought. 

By fairy fingers spun, with power of fairy fraught. 



Damsel and dame behov'd Ihem wdl beware. 

Such were its virtues, and so strange its power. 

If loose iBconstancy had wanton'd e'er 

In those soft breasts which should be true love's bower ; 

For to all such, whene'er they might assay 

To deck them therewithal, 'twould shrink, ^twould swdl. 

Now long, now short 'twould be :-^Ab wicked lay ! 

Thou know'st tl^ fi^kw-females' mood too well ! 

Had they but guesa'd what silk 'twas wove withal. 

The world might not harve won their stay near Arthur's hall. 



Now nigh the King the gentle youth advanc'd, 
And to his hands the wondrous chacge consign'd ; 
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Told how its secret properties enhaac'd 
Its outward excellence^ and thai rejoined; 

* Sire» let each fair who now adorns your court, 

* In turn assay the adventure to achieve ; 

* Who best shall speed, nor find it long nor short, 

* Let her, so wills my dame, alone receive, 

* Fit guerdon of .her worth, the mantle brave i--^ 

* This is the nameless boon, the boon you freely gave.' 



Sore chaf'd King Arthur now, and seem'd to see 
Much lurking mischief in his promise made ; 
Inly he fum'd, in moody reverie. 
Till thus at length the sage Sir Gawainesaid: 

* Sire, since your word is past, 'twere meet you send, 

* And bid your royal consort to the hall ; 

* Let her with all her comely train attend, 

* Damsel and dame, to try this wondrous pall.' 
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* Go then,' the Kmg replied, < our consort bring ; 

* Sacred should be the word, the promise, of a king.' 



So to the Queen the sage Sir Gawaine hies. 

As one who connM his lesson passing well. 

And fair salutes, and paints how fair a prize 

The King decrees the worthiest bonnibell ; 

But of those passing virtues nought to tell 

Which lay concealed within the mystick pall 

He well aviz^d, for sure that searching spdl 

Had scar'd these gentle dames from Arthur's hall : 

Now to the royal presence all are sped, 

A blithe and buxom band, their soyereign at their head : 



And Arthur now, who deem'd it shame fiiU sore 
To be so cozen'd by that crafty boy. 
The gorgeous pall unfolding on the floor. 
Thus briefly spake, with looks of little joy: 
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* High dames and £air\ to her of all the train 

* Whose shape this curious mantle best may fit, 

* To her 'tis doom'd of right to appertain, 

' And may some mighty blessing wend with it !' 

So spake the King ; the mantle all admir'd ; 

And first, as first in place, the Queen the proof requir'd. 



In luckless hour she first requir*d the proof, 

And o'er her shoulders first the mantle flung ; 

For all too short before it shrunk aloof, 

Albe a length of train behind there hung ; 

Thereat Sir Ewaine, good King Urien's son. 

Who spied this sovereign lady chang'd in hue, 

And she who ween'd some secret shame was won. 

Such loudly-buzzing laughter thence there grew ; 

Thus tum'd the shrewd. surmisings qf the rest; 

For ill he bore the Queen should be her subjects' jest : 
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* Leave, lady dear, that mantle, all too short 

< For stately mien and stature straight like thine, 

* AM let this damsel here, the. next in cdurt, 

* Around her dainty limbs the prize entwme.' 
Hector-the-son's fair friend the lass was hight ; « 

E'en as he spoke the pall she deftly raught, 

» 

And round her cast ; full jocund was her spright ; 
But the shrewd cloak soon sham'd her all to nought : 
For, h'owsoe'er she turn, or stretch, or hale. 
Full half a foot or more its shrivelFd length would fail. 



Of all the knights who graced King Arthur's board 

For flouting jests Sir Kay was most renown'd ; 

• > 

Nor might he now refrain his wanton wprd, 
But to the Queen would every whit expound. 
So, gently bending to his sovereign'9 ear, 
< Great Queen,' he whisperM, * mirrour of all grace, 

i2 
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* Thy loyalty excels this dsmseVs here/— 

*' Sir Kay !' the Queen replied, * unfold the case : 

* This strange device I will thou straight dechure, 

< And why this wajrward doak hath left our skirts so bare/ 



Therewith Sir Kay recounts the varlet's tale ; 

« 
From end to end the venom'd sleight he tcid : 

Nought did the Queen of sage advisement fail 

To bear with gree where little boots to scold ; 

And, well she ween*d, as one aggrieved to rail. 

Would but the more their piteous plight unfold. 

So loud exclaims, * What silly wight would quail 

< At Mourgue the fay's devices, known of oU i 

< Come, damsels all, partake the fiiiry's jest, 

* And see who first in place may bide this gamesome test.* 



And, as she spake, the Seneschal Sir Kay, 
Who joy*d to see these dames so ill bested, 
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Cries, * On, fair lasses I gladly greet the day 

* That showers such honour on each loyal head : 

* Now be it known how tender and how true 

' These looks of love, and breasts of ivory pure ; 

* Now may those knights, so sad for lack of you, 

* With fresh delist their patient pains endure.* 
So spake Sir Kay; the^bunsels one and all 

Now wish'd them far away esc^'d from Arthur's hall. 



Their sorry cheer, their looks deject and wan. 
Did move the monarch's noble heart to ruth ; 
Thence to that stripling page he thus began ; — 

« 

* This cloak meseems most vilely made, in sooth: 

* For aught I read, there wons not here in court 

< One dame or damsel, be she low or tall^ 

* But finds tihis lucUeto garment long or short : 

< Hence^bear it back }— it suits not here at all.' 
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* Ah sire ! your word is pass'd ;' the youth replied ; 
^ The promise of a king must evermore abide.' 



What needs it further stretch my tale's extent. 

To tell how failM each dame, and fum'd each knight ? 

How Kay's overweening mirth was fitly shent 

When his frail spouse betook herself to flight : 

Or how Sir Ydier's paramour so bright, 

(Sir Ydier, doubtless she of all was chaste,) 

With that quaint garb in front full fairly dight, 

Behind was scarcely clad beneath the waist : 

Or how 'twas whisper'd in Sir Ydier's ear, 

^ Right well the dame is vaiPd whose hinder parts appear.' 



In fine, ypon a bench, all woebegone. 
These luckless ladies side by side were plac'd; 
In all that crowded court there was not one 
But more or less she found herself disgraced. 
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Whereat the stripling Tarlet loudly cried^ 

As well aviz'd none there the pall might claim, 

* I pray thee, sire ! be every chamber tri^, 

' Lest some perchance there lurk of purer fame ; 

* For so alone 'tis given me to fulfil 

* As fits in every point my sovereign lady's will.* 



With that the King commissioned Girflet straight: 

fl 

In every nook and crevice Girflet pried ; 

Yet, though his peering search he nought would bate, 

One only damsel hath his zeal espied ; 

And she, for ailment fain in bed to bide, 

Excuse did plead, for that her strength was spent ; 

But he, forsooth, might not be so denied ; 

There would he be till sh6 her clothes had hent: 

No help the damsel saw, she needs must go ; 

So to the hall she pass'd with feeble steps and slow. 
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Her mate was there, the foremost wight in haU: 

His name to learn perchance might please yon well : 

'Tw^s Karados Brise-Bras, approved of all 

A good and hardy knight, the sooth to tell. 

Soon as he spied his mistress enter in, 

As doom'd that dire adventure to assay. 

Through all his frame he felt a war begin, 

His face with crimson stain'd, his heart like day ; 

And, for her absence glad of spright whilere. 

So now his troubled sense was overwhelmed with fear. 



* Dear lady mine !' (he thus was heard to say,) 

* If aught misgives thee, shun that baleful robe ! 

< To see thy shame,'to feel my love decay, 

< I would not bide for all this earthly globe : 

* Far better were it aye in doubt remain, 

* Than read the truth by such disastrous test ; 
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* Than see thee now thy sex's honour stain, 
< And marshall'd there on bench, the vulgar jest/ 
^ Nay, why so sore torment thee ?' Girflet cried, 
^ Lo, there two hundred sit, so lately deified/ 



The loyal damsel, ne'er a whit dismay'd. 
Around her neck the mantle boldly threw ; 
The same so meetly all her limbs array'd. 
No seamstress e'er might make it half so true : 
Whereat the stripling page did loudly cry, . 

* Now, lady fair ! thy lover joy betide I 

* Thine be the pall, who winn'st the victory ! 

* Thine be the pall ! thy virtue well is tried !' 
E'en as he spoke the King declar'd assent : 

The rest with feigned scorn would vail their discontentf 



But for Sir Karados, the damsel's friend. 
Him glad of heart I read as man might be; 
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Forth with the mantle straight that pair did wend. 
And choicely priz'd, and hoarded charily. 
Since then, whenas both these were dead and gone. 
It close was stow'd where none the place might see. 
Nor lives there wight on earth but I alone. 
Of power, sweet cousin mine, to shew it thee. 
Avize thee then ; for, should ye crave the test, 
Thou or thy friends so fair may presently be dress'd. 



But should it chance the wiser counsel seem 
In its dark den to let it slumber still. 
There shall it bide ; which way soe*er thou deem^ 
Thy wish alone can rule my yielding will ; 
For bent am I, and shall for aye remain, 
So long as life within this frame may stay. 
To count thy friendship as my greatest gain. 
To strive how best I may thy will obey. 
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But should the pall some whit too scanty prove, 

In Booth, sweet couain mine, I might hot leave to love. 

And thus, meseema, the tale is fully done. 
Save that I fail'd that damsel's name to tell 
Whose worth of yore the perlous mantle von ; 
Known be it then that peeHess bonnibell 

Was clep'd of all so stay thee, stoiy mine ! 

Come, bear around a brimmed bowl of wine ! 



Wbt iSdttU foitj^out a Krttile. 
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It was the holy feast of Whitsuntide, 
When Arthur will'd in royal state reside, 
And where proud Carduel's battlements arise 
Hold his high court with due solemnities. 

Straight through each province the wide bruit was known, 
And every chief resorted to the throne ; 
High dames, and doughty knights, a numerous host, 
Whate'er of worthiness the land could boast. 
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All came, obedient to their sovereign's word. 
And dignified the prince they all ador'd. 

Now one day's joy was past, and every guest 
Was rising from the second noon-tide feast, 
When from afar a damsel was descried. 
Slow toward the castle gate she seem'd to ride, 
A goodly mule her graceful form sustained, 
Unbitted was his mouth, his neck unrein'd. 
The King, the Queen, with all their court, admir'd. 
And tedious grew their time, with vain conjecture tir'd 
Till, as the damsel now approached more nigh, 
Her youth, her opening charms, struck every eye ; 
Swift flies to meet her many a youthful knight. 
Bends at her knee, and helps her to alight : 
Their courtesies with mournful cheer she bore. 
For sorrow, as it seem'd, had struck her sore ; 
And many a tear, fast trickling down her cheek, 
Shew'd heaviness of soul that ill could bear to speak. 
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Onward she moT'd, the obsequious knights precede,' 

And to the presence of their sovereign lead : 

Then, while through all expectlmt wonder ran. 

Her weeping' eyes she dried, and thus began. 
* Pardon, great sire, a wretch who dares intrude 
To damp with ill-tim'd sadness others' good : 
Wrong'd as I am, find' doom -d to rue the ^y 
When my mule's bridle first was -borne away, 
Still, still I wail, nor shall my sorrows end 
Till my long wanderings lead me to- a friend, 
A friend whose sword that bridle shall regain ; 
To him my love I vow, the guerdon of his pain. 
And know, this fearful enterprizeto try 
Asks the full might of hardiest' chivalry ; 
Whither shall hardiest chivalry rdsort,. 
Or where be found, if not in* Arthur's court ? 
List then,, great sovereign, to a damsel's prayers ! 
And may that man who, past his brethren, dares, 
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< Stand fiiKth ngr cftnapioB, aad ibe deed 

* No guide he needi to iqudme hk wiy ; 

* Him to the leedeof stfife die mule rfuD lead, 

' And may hia ooliqtiermg aims receive the promised 
meed!' 
She ceas'd; to daim the emprise dl seem'd to turn. 
But moft the Seneachal Iras ieeb to hurti ; 
Sir Kaj the Senesdml ftrst aeeMs the tiirone. 
And arrogates the achieremeztt for hte own. 
First were fiis claims^ aild tduld not be gainsaid ; 
Forthwith he turns him to'thesti^iai^er-liiMldi 
And vowsy though f nMH the worM^ escttemesf shore. 
The long-lost rein ut^jtlr^ '16 r^ifti»its ; I 
Yet hopes, dear eame«t of> hh dMtte bliss. 
His lips may steal ota spirSt^lfriittg Uto. 
Hie cautious fair, retnrnlg with diMaih, 
Forbids all freedoin tilllle'bHn^ tile ri^in ; 
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Yet| lest her knight desponding should depart, 
Then she confirms^fdr fait her person and her 'heart; 
Officious to comply^ low louts 9it Kay, 
Girds on his glittering arms, and speeds away. 

Scarce had the neighhouring forest's shadowy height 
Clos'id in its womb the mule-bestriding knight. 
When, gaunt with famine, and atthirst for blood, 
Pards, tigers, and the lions' griesly brood, . 
In droyes burst forth from that disasia>oii8 laire. 
And with loud hideous roarings fUyd the air. 
Wo worth the champion now, who sore afniid 
Bewail'd that heedless boast so lately made: 
Fled was all hope of meed, all promised blifl»; 
Vain in his sight the fairest fair one's kiss: 
Till, as the insatiate monsters reached the mule. 
At once the roar was hushed, the rage grow cool ; 
Couch'd at hia hoof eaeh suppliant savage -lay. 
And with his rongh tMigae Uok'd the dust 4Wray, 

it2 
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Then slunk back trembling to his drear abode : 
Sir Ksjf reviVd in heart, pursued his road* 

'Scap'd from the beasts of prqrt in hope securM, 
New terrours yet remained to be endur'd. 
The track. now steeply shelving formed a vale. 
Whose gloom might make the stoutest knight turn pale. 
'Twas darkness all ; save that at times the breath 
Of fiery dragons, pestilent as death, 
Flash'd in upon the obscurity of night 
With lurid blasts of intermitting light. 
By momentary fits the pathway show'd. 
And led the astonish'd warriour on his road. 
In the deep bottom of this hideous dell 
Swarm'd snakes, a countless brood, and scorpions fell. 
Aboye, the unfetterM tempest rav'd amain. 
And in a deafening torrent poured the min : 
Shook to their centre by the whirlwind's sweep 
Huge rocky firagments thunder'd down the steep : 
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Keen was the cold, as in one piercing wind 

A thousand icy winters blew combined ; 

Yet such the emotions of the champion's heart. 

Fast flow'd the dews of sweat from every part : 

Him, howsoe'er, the guardian mule convey'd 

Safe through the perils of the dreadful glade. 

And, onward pacing, reached at length the marge 

Of a black doleful river, deep and large. 

Slow roll'd the sullen waves, nor aught was there 

Of bridge or bark the adventurous knight to bear : 

ShapM like a plank, and stretching many a rood. 

Alone one bar of iron spann'd the flood. 

Here paus'd Sir 1^-ay, here deem'd all valour vain. 

Here tum'd his mule, despairing of the rein* 

Back through the vale perforce his passage lay, 

■ 

Back through the vale he hied with sore dismay ; 
Back through the foicest, wild with many a beast 
That howFd behind, as baffled of their feast : 
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In vain they sprang ; the mule's reptdsive cfasraK 
Shrank up their strength, and say'd the kni^t ficoni 
harm* 

Now from a£Eur the asscmUed cvnrt beheld 
Their champion slowly pacing o'er llie fields 
His downcast looks his ill succeiis eonftss'd^ 
And each was prompt to taunt him with a jes^ 
The King himself stepp'd forth his knight to lead 
On to the plighted kiss^ the conqueror's meed ; 
Knights, ;iquif esy and dames, the general banter caught. 
And mock'd the unlucky Senesdial to nought. 
Speechless awhile he stood,, the qpO(rt iji all^ 
Then hid his face and hurried £rom tJke haB. 

Wo was Sir Kay ; but in more deep despair 
Sunk, at thia scene, the disappointed fair. 
Cast from aU hope, what bitter tears die shed I 
How rent the clustering honours of her head \ 
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Mov'd with her wail^ advano'dil^t Gawaine &atth ; 
Calm he approach^ htt, /cobfident of worth ; 
Fledg'd his true word to seek the rfceae of strife. 
And in her cause derbte his sword and U£^ ^ <• 
Such promide sure some recompense might claim^' 
Nor tinge the purest fiur one^s oheek witb-shame ? 
'Twas that foretaste the Senei^hal had pressed ; 
And what that was, he ween'd the lady guess'd. 
The damsel biusli'd : the dangeroua wiirfare knowoi 
All hope of succour mence more desperate grown. 
Who could refuse to knightso kind, so hrave, 
Aught that a manly modesty would' ora|re^ 
Known be it then, the inspiiing kiss wiut seized ; - 
Blithe was the kn jght, nor was^ the m(iid displeas'd : 
He mounts the mule, impatieo;t of deky, 
Andjbieshim<tothe Ibrest's side away*. 

Loud, as he passM, the bristling lions roar'd^ 
The knight with dauntless scorn opposed his sword : 
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Loud hiss'd.the enormous snakes^and onward.roird; 
And for the fight prepared Sir Gawaine bold : 
But needless all : the mule's :o'ennasterlng might 
Tum'd back the .cowering. suppliants .from the knight* 

Now on the margin of .the. stream he stood. 
Where the hug^ bar.lay.stretch'd athwart the flood; 
There for a moment paus'd in secret prayer, 
Consign'd the event to Heaven's protecting care. 
Then urg'd his mule : .upon .the bar's strait bound 
The sure-pac'd beast full scanty footing found ; 
While, rising fast, the watery waste beneath 
RoU'd on its roaring billows, big with death; 
DashM o'er the knight, as conscious of a foe, 
Tlien wide disparting yawn'd in hideous ^phs below. 
Fix'd as a rock the assaulting surge he bore. 
Slow mov'd the sure-pac'd mule, and gain'd theiiuther shore. 

Hard by its bank ^ castle was descried^ 
With wpndrous art contriy 'd jmd fortified ; 
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There rang'd, as palisades, in order due. 

Four hundred beam-like stakes assail'd his view ; 

Each on its pointed summit gory red 

Bore high in air a mangled warriour's head, 

Save one alone; whose top, uncrowned and pure, 

Seem'd to demand .that ghastly garniture. 

Girt were the fortress' walls with moats profound, 

And brimming torrents roU'd impetuous round ; 

Whilst, like a millstone, on its central base 

Revolv'd with ceaseless course the whole enormous mass '; 

Swifl as a top, when some impatient boy 

With frequent lash speeds on the circlii^ toy. 

Bridge there was n6ne, whereon he might assay 

To vault with dexterous bound, abd force his future way. 

Long time he gaz'd^ and fix'd his mind to die 

Rather than back return With infiuny : 

Still scanned the, towers that never ceaa'd to turn, ' 

4s bent some g&te> sontie entrance, to discerp. ' 
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One pass he spies: the goaded mule he gvlby 
Leaps the wide moat, and lights within the walls. 

Within, no creature, as it seem'd^ cemain'd ; 
Waste solitude and deathlike silence 
Unpeopled windows, Yucaat streets, declare 
Strange recent cause of desdation there. 
Long mus'd the knight: at length he chane'd to spy 
A dwarf who mark'd his course with curious eye» 

* Where won,' Sir Gawaine cries, < thy lord, thy dame ? 

* Report their will, their honours, and their name?' 
Eager he spoke ; the silent dwarf withdrew ; 

The knight pursued, and bore his quimry still in view ; 

When from a craggy cave, his dark abode. 

Foul and deform'd a monstrous giant strode ; 

Deform'd his limbs, and bristly was his hahr. 

And in his hand a ponderous axe he bare; 

Yet still his looks some courtesy express^. 

As thus the dauntless Oawabe he addreas'd^ 
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* Praise to thy courage, desperate knight i* he cried^ 

* Though here that courage be but ill applied : 

< Those griesly heads whioh palisade the gate 

* Might well have made thee wise ere yet too late : 

* 'Twill pity me, in soeth, to see thee fall> 

< For know, this ent^rprize is death to aU« * 

* Take, ne'ertheless, such helps as I can ^Ve, 

* And feast the little time thou hast to liVcL' 

He spake, and straight convey'd his woBderiag guest ' 

Where the pil'd tat^ bowM beneath the feast. 

And with akindly coarse solicitude 

Will'd him restore his wasted powers wilh food ; 

Then to a bower for rest ptepar'd, he leads 

The dauntless knight, and th^QS again proceeds. 

* There sleep^^ir Kni^ti yet ere thou press thgr bed 
< Smite from my shoulders broad taj'Uiwttmf^ h&kd ; 

*' Nor shall this^boiiDty Idcli the destnfd ineiedi 

* Myself to-mom(# will f ^'ay thy deed.* 
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Swift, as he spoke, Sir Gawaine whirl'd his blade, 
And at his feet the griesly mass was laid: 
'What words can pamt his wonder, to behold. 
As the huge head along the pavement roU'd, 
The trunk pursue, the sever'd parts unite. 
And the whole man pass suddenly from sight. 

Calm on the fear^l scene Sir Gawaine gaz*d. 
For stedfast was his soul, though much amazM ; 
And, at the morrow's menace nought dismay'd. 
Calm on a couch his wearied limbs he laid ; 
There gathering slumber soon o'erspreads his eyes. 
And lapt in sweet tranquillity he lies. 

Now rose the morn, and, to his promise true. 
Nigh with his ponderous axe the giant drew. 
And warh'd the knight, still stretch'd upon his bed. 
To yield the plighted forfeit of his head: 
Nor paus'd the knight; superiour to his fate. 
His word was pledged, he scom'd to hesitate ; . 
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When lo ! with alter'd guise, that joy confessed. 
The griesly monster cliispM him to his breast. 
And, * Fair befall thy hardiment !' he cried, 
' 'Twas but to prove thy manhood :— thou art tried/ 
' Say then,' the knight retum'd, * doth aught remain ? 
« Where lies my way ? what bars me from the rein ? * 

* Ere the sun sink,' the giant stem replied, 

* All may be known, and thou be satisfied ; 

* Meanwhile thine hour of utmost need is nigh, 

* Call all thy valour forth, prevail, or die/ 

'Twas now full noon ; and in the field of fight , 
Arm'd at all points arriv'd the dauntless knight : 
Fix'd on the opposing quarter of the plain 
A lion, mad with anger, gnash'd his chain ; 
Smear'd were his jaws with foajon, the earth he tore, 
And the wide plain resounded with his roar : 
Anon the advancing warriour met his view, 
Hia chains fell off, and on his foe he flew; 
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On bis broad shoulder fix*d the iCtttnbroiift btflBt, ' 
* And tugg'dy and tore the hauberk fhrni hKi4iiMa6t. 
Long was the fight, a fearful tale to tell ; 
Suffice to sby the enormous saTage fdl : 
More huge, more fiercei a seecmd straight succeedK ; 
Beneath the champion's arm a second bleeds : 
Then further foe came not ; the lo^gfat again 
Demands the conqueror's meed, the destined rein. 
The giant answers nought, but leads his guest • 
Where the piPd table bends beneath the feast, 
And with a clumsy kindness, oft renewed, 
Relates how faltering nature thrives by food ; 

Then reconducts him to the fidd of fight, 

And brings his foeman forth, a bold but ruthless knight 

E'en he it was,- whose yet unvanquishM hand 
Had fenced with many a stake the castled strand. 
And, in dire proof his might was peerless feund, 
Their points with sUugfatePd warriours' heads had crown'^: 
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Now with Sir Gawaihe doomed faifi force totry. 
And strive once more for dea<& or victory. 
For each their grim conductor bids prepare 
A stately steed, caparison'dfor war. 
The champions mount, eadi grasps a beamy spear ; 
Each adverse wheels to take his full career ; 
At once impelFd the forcefhl steeds advance. 
Bursts the strong girth^ and snaps the shivering lance^ 
Saddles and knights are backward borne Co dust^ 
So firm they sat, so furious was their thrust. 
Uprise the prostrate foes in ireful mood. 
And fierce, the combat bums, on foot renew'd. 
Aloft in air their ponderous swords they wield. 
And sparks of fire flash thick from either shield: 
With the fell dint their battar'd arms resound. 
Yet neither diief grows riack, nor yields his ground. 
For two long hours the twain with egual might 
Maintained th6 dttbiotis issue of thetfi^tit . 
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Till at the last, as if that stroke combin'd 
The united energy of all his mind. 
Full on his foeman's casque Sir Gawaine's blade 
Resistless driven, a wasteful entrance made ; 
Down to the circlet clave the griding steel. 
And prone on earth the senseless warriour fell. 

So ceas*d the fight; for knighthood's laws decree 
Death's instant dole, or yielded victory : 
And now the conqueror's hand had nigh unlac'd 
The well-wrought bands with which his helm was brac'd. 
When the faint knight confessed the. unequal strife. 
Gave up his vanquished sword, and begg'd for life. 

Here clos'd the achievement ; the victorious kni^t 
Now claims the rein by uncontested right : 
But the fair mistress of .the waste domain 
Still hopes from, beauty what from force was vain. 
And trusts by amorous gallantry to find . 
Those claims relinquished and that right resign'd. ; 
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Fiird with these views the attendant dwarf she sends ; 
Before the knight the dwarf respectful bends ; 
Kind greetings bears as to his ladj's guest, 
And prays his presence to adorn her feast. 
The knight' delays not: on a bed design'd 
With gay magnificenpe the fair reclin'd ; 
High o'er her head, on' silver columns rais'd. 
With broidering gems her proud pavilion blaz'd. 
Hersdf)' a paragon in every party 
Seem'd sov^r^ign beauty deck*d with comeliest'art. 
With a sweet smile of condescending pride 
She seats the courteous Gawaine by her side. 
Scans with assiduous glance each rising wish. 
Feeds from her food, the partner of her dish. 
With soft reproach extols his conquering sword. 
Calls him her dear destroyer and her lord. 
Tells how herself, and she, die maid forlorn. 
Sprang from one sire, of one dear mother bom, 
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Owns that her hand the fiital priie detain'd. 
Now by her guest's unrivall'd ann regun^d ; 



TiU, weening weU his bosom prepossen'd 

With her smooth wiles, she thus her hajfeM expressed : 



Sweet lord!' she cried, * still pass thine hours with me! 
Nor press too far the claims of victory ! 
Mark this imperial castle's vast design; 
Twice twenty more, save two alone, are mine : 
Take these, with all their wealth, these wide domains. 
And hold their sovereign's heart in willing chains : 
Prize to a lord for bravery passing peer. 
She deems it honour to submit her here ; 
How lost soever, she shuns the thought of wo, 
And finds in thee a guardian, not arfbe.' 
She paus'd ; the sted&st champiim nothing swervM, 



But the firm purpose of his soul preserved: 
Bf beauty unseduc'd, unbrib^ by gain. 



Calm he persists to claim the long^sought rein. 



The long-sought rein telUcUiitljr.reitor'cU 
Again the sure-pac*d Uttle sustains its lotd: 
When, as he mounts, amazM at dnce he h(9ara 
Strange shouts of damormn }6y atfsaM his ears i 
Sad wights were these, and guiltless doom'd to die 
Beneath their dame's capricious t3rranny ; 
For through her streets, so wilPd her wayward mood. 
Fierce lions daily roam'd, and sought their food; 

; 

I 

Hence, to his house as to a jail confin'd. 
Each timorous wretch in lonely want had pin'd ; 
Now, freed from fear, they throng the castled strand. 
Prompt to embrace their bless'd deliverer's hand. 
To Carduel's towers returned, with wUd ddight 
The enraptur'd damsel hails her conquering knight: 
Just to his toils her willing tribute pays 
Of thankfulness unfeign'd,^ and boUndless praise. 
Soon, howsoe'er, she casts to speed away ; 
Nor Arthur nor his Queen can win her stay : 

L 9 
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Much tbey entreU her to remain iheir guMt 
Till the fiiU period of the dftyi of fiM«t, 
But all in tmd ; the darned quits the hall, 
MouDta on ber mule, and bid* fiurewdl to alL 
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NOTES 



TO 



AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 

It may not be amiss to preface the following Notes 
by observing, that most of the head- and tail-pieces 
throughout the yolumes are intended to be something 
more than mere ornaments, being composed with at- 
tention to the costume of the 12th and 18th centuries. 
They were executed^ chiefly after the translator's 
sketches, by Messrs. Thomas and John Bewick of 
Keweastle-upon-Tyne; the younger of whom died 
while these pages were preparing for the press* 



The. compositions of the Trouveurs now extant, 
whether Lays or FaUiaux, are so universally metrical, 
that M. Le Grand remarks the present tale is probably 
the only known exception to this rule, being a mixture 
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of prose and rene. The profe, which forms the body 
of the narration, was intended to be declaimed^ and 
the pieces of poetry with which it was inter^>er8edy 
seem to have answered the purpose of the airs in our 
operas. In the original accordingly the copyist has 
inserted ^ this part is to be sung/ < this part is to be 
dedaiined.' In one manuscript the airs are noted; 
and M. Le Grand remarks, thi^t this is the. only ex- 
ample he has been able to discover of the species of 
musical composition by which the metrical romances 
were always accompanied. 

Page IS, Line 11 • ' Axokile the Viscount hop'd, ^.' . 
In the original, the Viscount represents to Aucassin 
the joys of Paradise and the pains of hell ; to which 
Aucassin replies by ridiculing his paradise, which h0 
considers as the habitation of none but dirty monks 
and priests and hermits ; and declares his resolution of 
gouig to the devil, with whom he is sure of finding good 
company : kings, valiant knights and faithful squires, 
minstrels and jugglers, and, iibove all, his Nicolette* 
It has been already observed, that our ancestors in the 
good old times were not eminent for their pure taste in 
wit or morality. 

Page 15, Line 7. * Bold hurgherSf mounted on the 
* embattled towers^ 8fc.* 
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The foHowing description of an ancient castle* taken 
principally from Dr. Henry's History of England, may 
serve as a comment on this passage, and explain the 
general scenery of the tale. 

The situation of ancient castles was usually on an 
eminence, and near a river. The whole site of the 
castle was surrounded by a deep and broad ditch^ some- 
times dry, and sometimes filled with water. On the 
edge of this stood the wall, about eight or ten feet 
thick, and between twenty and thirty feet high, with 
a parapet, and a kind of embrasures, called creneUeSf 
on the top. ' On this wall, at proper distances, were 
built square towers, two or three stories high, contain- 
ing apartments for the principal officers, and adjoining 
to these were lodgings for the common servants, or re- 
tainers, granaries, storehouses, and other necessary 
offices. On the top of the wall, and on the flat roofs 
of these buildijqgs, stood the defenders of the castle 
when it was besieged, and thence discharged arrows, 
darts, and stones on the besiegers. Before the great 
gate was an outworic, called a barhacan^ or antemuralf 
which was a strong and high wall with turrets, de- 
sigaed for the defence of the gate and drawbridge. 
Tbegate was also defended by a- tower on each side^ 
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and rooms over the passage, which was closed by thick 
folding doors of oak, often plated with iron, and by an 
iron portcullis or grate let down from above* Within 
this outward wall was a large open space or court, 
called the outer hayle^^ in which stood commonly a 
church or chapel* Within this outer bayley was an- 
other ditch, waU, and gate, with their towers, inclose 
ing the inner hayley ; within which was the principal 
hill and tower, called the keep or dungwn. This 
tower, the palace of the prince or baron, and residence 
of the constable or governor, was a large square &bri(Jc 
four or five stories high, having small windows in v^ry 
thick walls, which rendered the apartments within it 
dark and gloomy. In it was the great hall, in which 
the owner displayed his hospitality, by. entertaining 
his numerous friends and followers. The lower part 
consisted of dark rooms or vaults, often used for the 
confinement of prisoners ; and hence,, it has been in- 
ferred, this principal tower derived its name of dungeon. 
(See Henry, Vol. IIL page 4^. 4to. edit.) The 
dungeon f however, ((fon/on, duiyot) more probably re* 
ceives its appellation from its situation, in dunOf uu 
cijUei^^Hm an eminence; and as the most gloomy part 
of this gloomy edifice was employed as a prison, it has 
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communicated its own name to all dismal places of 
confinement. (See Preface to Grose's Anjuquities, 
Vol. L pages 10. 12. ^t. 1783.) 

The following lines in Lydgate'S * Fall of Prihces,' 
(Book VII L chap. S4») give support to this etymo- 
logy of dungeon :-^ 

* ThuSy of Bretayn translated was the sonne»* 
'-Up to the rich sterry bright dongeon^ 

* Astronomers wel rehearse konne, 

* Called Arthur's constellation.' — 

A representation of an andent castle, correct enough 
to illustrate the above note, is given as the tail-piece 
to *The Mule without a Bridle/ after a plate in 
Grose's Antiquities, though with the omission of the 
inner bayley and wall, a fortification by no means uni- 
versal to such fastnesses. 

The reader should, indeed, bear in mind, what the 
author of that work observes, (Preface, page 8,) that 

* the general shape or plan of these castles depended 

* entirely on the caprice of the architects, or the form 

* of the ground intended to be occupied : neither do 

* they seem to have confined themselves to any parti- 
< cular figure in their towers ; square, round, and poly- 

• Arthar, after the fatsl batde of CamlaD. 
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* gonaly oftentimes occurring in the miginal parts of 

* the same building.' 

Page 17, Line 8. < Ere Aucamn wis dight, xuUk 
* hauberk on.* 
Mail armour f of which the hauberk is a species, and 
which derived its name from maiUe^ a French word for 
meshy was of two kinds : plaie or scale mail (squamata 
▼estis), and chain mail (hamata vestts). It was ori* 
ginaUy used for the protection of the body ix&y^ reach- 
ing no lower than the knees; it was shaped like a 
carter's smock-frock, and bound round the waist by a 
girdle* Gloves and hose of mail were afterwards added, 
and a hood, which when necessary was drawn over the 
head, leaving the face alone uncovered. To protect 
the skin from the impression of the iron net*woik of 
the chain mail, a quilted lining was employed, which, 
however, was insufficient; and the bath was used to 
effiice the marks of the armour. The engi^aving pre- 
fixed to * The Order of Kni^thood,' exhibits the scale 
mail, the plat^ and scale mail conjointly, and the chain 
mail. 

The hauberk was a complete covering of douUe 
chain mail. It consisted of a hood joined to a jacket, 
with sleeves, breeches, stockings, and shoes ; to which 
were added gloves or gauntlets of the same construe- 
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tion. Some hauberks <^ned before like a modern 
coat : others were closed like a shirt. 

The chain mail of which they were composed was 
formed. by a number of iron links, each link having 
others insMed into it, the whole exhibiting a kind of 
n^t-work, of which (in some instances at least) the 
meshes were circular, with every link separately 
ziyeted. 

. The hauberk was proof against the most violent 
blow of a sword ; but the point of a lance might pass 
tfirottgh the meshes, or drive the wires into the flesh. 
To guard against this, a thick and well-stuffed doublet 
was worn underneath, called Agambesorty under which 
was commonly added an iron. breast-plate. Hence, (or 
rather, perhi^, from the usage of the 14Ch and follow- 
ing centuries^ when a cuirass was frequently worn over 
a shirt <^mail,) the expression of < piercing both plate 
< and mail,* so comm<m in our earlier poets. 

In France, none but persons of a certain estate, 
called unjUfde haubertt were permitted to wear a hau* 
berk, which was the armour of a knight* Esquires 
mi^t only wear a simple coat of maS, without the 
hood and hose. (See Grose on Ancient Armour.) 
LeGrand remarks thatiAucassin, not beii^ knighted, 
could not haveappearedat a ioumamewt with the hau- 
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berk : perhapa Ae fonns relating to military dress ir^e 
relaxed in times of real serrice. On a joumej the 
hauberk was rolled up, and carried behind the saddle. 

Mail anmour coAttiiued in g^ieral use in Bmopet 
till about the year ldOO» when it was gradually sup* 
planted by flaU amumr^ or sohs consisting of large 
pieces or plates of solid ircniy adf^ted tp the different 
parts of the body. Conjointly with this, however, it 
was still ofto» worn, as late even as the 16th century. 
Mail armour is at this day used m the East Indies^ 
(See Grose's Asiatick Armour^) and also by the Cir* 
cassians* 

A representation o{ plate armour^ yn&k its ouirassy 
and its greeves, (iron boots,) is given in the head- 
piece to * The Vale of False Lovers.' Chrose ( Andent 
Armour, page 74» note,) thinks it most probable that 
plate armour might have been used by some princes 
and great men from the time of the Romans, though 
not commonly adopted. 

Page 18, Line 1. < HU shiM^ SfiJ 
The form of a horseman's shield was most commonly 
triangular; wide at the top for the proteotioii of 
the breast, and tapering to the bottom for the sa&e of 
lightness. Shields were generally made of wood, 
covered with boiled leather, or some similar substance. 
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To secure them in fiome sort from being cut through 
by the sword, they were surrounded with a ho<^ of 
metaL On the inside of the shield were one or more 
locqps of leather, or else wooden handles, through 
which the left hand, or hand and arm^ were passed, 
previous to combat: though sometimes the shield 
seems, even in battle, to have been only slung round 
the neck by a leathern thong. 

Page 18, Line 3. < Ntm rights nou) lefi^ he iMrU 
^ hi$ sfmord tm high* 
The swords were for the most part long, broad, and so 
heavy, that to give full effisct to a stroke, it was requi- 
site to use both hands. 

Page 19, Line 1. * Then by the nasal sets* d^ Ike.* 
The helmet originally consisted only of a sort of scull« 
cap, from which sometimes a pkte of iron, called a 
nastdf descended to the extremity of the nose. Many 
helmets of this sort . appear in the engravings of the 
tapestry representing William the Conqueror's expe- 
dition against England, published by Montfaucon in 
his Monarchic Fran9oise. The reader will seie in the . 
tail-piece to * The j^nigfat and the Sword,' in the se- 
cond volume, the exact form of a helmet with a nasal. 

The helmet, in its improved state, was composed of 
two parts; the keat^nece^ which was strengthened 
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within by several circles of iron ; and the visor or wn^ 
ttUf which (as the names imply) was a sort ci grating 
to see or breathe through, so contrived as by sliding in 
a groove, or turning on a pivot, to be raised or low^ed 
at pleasure. Some helmets had a further improvement 
called a beoer; from beuveur^ a drinker f or from the 
Italian bevere^ to drink. 

Helmets varied very considerably in dieir shi^ in 
diflerent ages. In the ISth century, (the time when 
the greater part of the Fabliaux were composed,) they 
were mostly made with aJUu crown: . a form of all 
others the worst calculated for defence. Rounded 
crowns (which were not unknown before,) grew into 
use afterwards ; and crests.and plumes were added for 
distinction or omamenL 

To secure the helmet from the possibilily of fidling 
or being struck off, it waa tied by several laces to the 
meshes of the hauberk; consequently when a kni^ 
was overthrown, it was necessary to undo these laces 
before he could be put to death: though this was 
sometimes effected by lifting up the skirt of the hau- 
berk, and stabbing him in the belly ; of which an-in- 
stance occurs in < The Knight and the Sword,' near 
the conclusion of the tale. The instrument of death 
was a small dagger, worn on the right side. 
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Page 20, Line 10. ^^PalfreySf or dogSf or alcons 
* trained tojlight* 
The chase being the principal and almost the sole 
amusement of the feudal nobility, dogs and falcons 
were among the presents usually made, even to crowned 
heads* 

Page 20, Line 11. * Or choose you sumptuous Jurs'^ 
*' qfvair^ or gray** 
Furs constituted one of the most costly articles of 

» 

dress, and would therefore naturally compose part of a 
nobleman's ransome. Of these, the ermine and the 
sable'were considered as the most valuable : the vair 
and the gray stood next in estimation. The vair was 
the skin of a species of squirre], gray on the back, and 
white on the throat and belly. M. Le Grand concurs 
with other writers in supposing the fur derives its 
name of vair from this variety of its colours. A mantle 
lined with many of these skins of vair, exhibiting the 
form in which heralds ddineate the variegations, is 
given as the tail-piece to * The Canonesses and Gray 
* Nuns.* The skins of vair were, according to GuiL le 
Breton, imported from JHungary. What particular 
animal Aimished the gris or gray^ is liot clearly 
known. 
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Page M, Line 16. ' Bki iheir hhg garb the jiMrr- 

* ing blades conceaPd, 

the w6rd in tfce bngvMf for whidb ^r& is hete sub- 
ilitoted, is ceg^i Thisy whieh was abo spelt choffa 
ind «iipf y was a large tatiiok readiing to the feet» and 
worn oyer the other garments by both sexes. It wal 
put on like a shtft, baring a wide plaited opeldng 
called a gatde, or gotderoUf imd seems to hate been 
mrigiaally witliout sleeves* This dre^ is still worn by 
some of the monastich orders ; whose bi^itSf howem^ 
ridiciilous they may appeat* to us, enhibit a fai^li^ 
eoj^y of the national dresses used at the time of th^ 
fewdatifHi. Loij^ the YIL prohibited the eourtealaiii 
of P^is from wearrag the etgapef tbai tkey might atft 
be coiE^Mmded with the fikodest part of th^ sex. In 
general the cappe was i^y worn in the <^en aur ; and 
these designed for rainy wither Were provided wilh a 
haod. 
P^ S2i Xmie li. * (htr gMk wtiee Amamn ie* 

* tide.' 

Thfe tiiie tif wtki or varkt was given ^ all ;^otil« mutHL 
4^MUe birth who had not be^ kni^ted4 In Vilk^ 
hlffd#iiin« the son ^ the Eastern empiMrtfr is «Mled the 
Varlet of Conttantinople. 
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-Piige 35, 1,m 12. < Thrust 4eft^ hack th^ dUh* 
* cated bane, SfC* 
Sonde degree of €hirurgic«l luid medical knowledge wftf 
OQPi»dered| during the middle age«, as a very necewary 
female accompliabmenM 4nd» while the occupatioof 
ind amusements of the i^en iiatMrally led to bruLie9 
imd broken bone«» it was likely that the ladiea would 
aequire sufficient ei^perience by the cafualties that oc* 
cttrred in their own families. It accordingly i^peam 
from the Romances that many women of high birdi 
were consulted in preference to the most learned {nto- 
lessors; and it is probable that their attentive and com- 
passionate solicitude may have frequently proved mote 
effe^cioits than the nottrums pf the faculty, even when 
assisted by the magical power of amulets, or the more 
orlhodo?^ energy of holy water. The male pro&ssory 
in Dsedicine during these ages, were either eipdesw? 
ti(^, Greeks, or Jeirs* These last, if they were ne$ 
very skilful, wece singularly confident, since they con* 
sented to mu^cise their art tjpder the most discourag* 
ing restrictions. By t^ekws of Jerusalem promulgated 
'by Godfrey of BoHiUon, it is provided, ljia$ ^if aojr 
*pk^$kian dMJkil U> curw a dat» (these were infid4 

* prisoners) he shall be condemn^ to foiyfoft tie $M 

* slave, or to substitute another in his place : if a Cbris' 

m2 
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< tian die under his handSf his goods shall he cot^scaUd^ 

* and he shall be hanged, having beenjirst tohipped, and 
' conducted to the gallows with an urinal in his hand^as 

* a warning to others* (Targioni Viaggi per la Toe* 
csna, Vol. II.) The Jews usually studied m Uie 
Arabian universities in Spain, where it was supposed 
that magick was openly taught ; and for this reason 
were universally suspected and persecuted. One cir- 
cumstance in their mode of practice appears wise: 
they employed their attention only on particular parts 
of medicine, and styled themselv.ea * physicians for the 

* cure of wounds/ * physicians for the cure of frac- 

* tures,' &c* &c. 

Page S7y Line 2. * And gain the spacious port of 
* strong Torelore.^ 
In the original, the description of the country of Tore- 
lore forms a most absurd episode, which is suppressed 
by M. Le Grand^ The king is in bed, and pretends 
to be in labour, when Aucassin arrives ; and at the . 
same time the queen, at the head of a female army, is 
making war with eggs, soft cheeses, and roasted apples. 
Aucassin puts a speedy end to this war, and by a severe 
beating exacts from the monarch a promise to abolish 
these stupid customs. 
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Page 45» Line 6. * Gave txoenty marks of silver to 
* the maid** 
It was so difficult to estimate with tolerable correct- 
ness the relative value of the different coins which at 
this time circulated in the several kingdoms of Europe, 
and even in the several provinces of the same king- 
dom, that it was usual to make large payments by 
weight : and it is fi>r this reason that we find such fre- 
quent mention of marks of silver. The weight of the 
mark varied considerably in France ; but thajt of Troyes 
was most generally adopted, on account of the ancient 
and considerable fairs hdd in Champagne. This was 
introduced into England at the time of the Norman 
conquest; and was equal to two-thirds of the Tower 
pound, which was coined into twenty shillings : con- 
sequently the mark was worth thirteen shillings and 
four-pence of that time, or about ten pounds of our 
present money. 
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NOTES 

TO 

tHfi LAY Ot THE LITTLE ftlflD. 

TY&WHtt t defines & Lag \6ht*k tpeAe^ df sermtal 
* taarmtiv6 poetty, of t tnod^rate length, in b rftoiplfe 
^ Btyfe and lijght Mietre.^ It has been o\)%efved in tfa^ 
l^refate, diat the Luy difeiisd fbom the faUfm in jsomt^ 
'cira2ifnfiil&ttc6 of its musita! aiccompaniment. lii ^rlmt 
thiii diffidence consisted it is perhaps Impossible tt6# 
to explain. From the unilbith htngn^e of the tniii* 
tb^lft it ironM Mfem that the Lays Wei^ ^ng* ftiDtti 
beginning to end, and that the Fabliaux wete dedldtti^ 
ed : yet M. Le Grand could not find any manuscripts 
of Lays accompanied by notes, while that of a very long 
Fabliau (Aucassin and Nicolette) is (in its metrical 
parts) no^tfdf throughout. Seepage 151, 152. 

This tale, as M. Le Grand observes, seems to be 
imitated from Pilpay. In the Indian fable, a country- 
man is possessed of a rose-bush, which every day pro- 
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duces a bud. A tughtkigniie comes im s^iwjFsI follow- 
ing days to peck the bu0, Aoid fwwMt its blowing. 
He is at length Asiight ii;i m, trap, but.obtains Ms life 
by his entreaties, aod ouut iof gnlitiid^ m^ieaUB to the 
countryman a tseasure liidd«a ait tiw £Dot a€ liie tree. 
In the English transiation of Pilpay, die story varies 
somewhat from the aiiove accoHit. 

Among Lydgate's worl^ Mr. Warton. mentions a 
poem called the CiodsMnd tke Bkd^ iramlakedjram a 
pamflete in Fremche* TMb paem is also noticed in 
Tyrwhitt's introductory Diseousse to Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales, § xxxviiL page 166 ; and is included 
in the list of Lydgsft^'s jworks appended 4o Speght's 
Chaucer : but the translator ium^t the 4>ppQrtunity of 
ascertaining its reladion to the £r^nob Eahluu. 

The reader has already been joefemd on the preface 
to a collection x£ FaUiiraXy pHfcMiftd in 1^56, from 
the manuscripts. As these ydumes ase scarce, and 
this is the first tale In Ae ^present moifk wbich will be 
found there, two ta thrc^ oooasional potations may 
not be unaccep^lcs^k opens thus ><«- 

LI LAIS P? L'mSBf^J. 

* II avint jadis^sittinttenps, 

* Bien a pass^ plus do cent ans, 
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Qu'il estoit un riches vilains, 
De son nom ne sui pas certains ; 
Mais riches iert de grant maniere 
De prezy de bois, et de riviere, 
De tout ce qu'affiert k ric e home ; 
Le dire vous en viel la somme. 
II avoit un aianoir si bel, 
N'a borcy n'a vile, n'a dhastel ; 
£t se je vos en veil center, 
£n tout le mont n'ot son per, 
Ne si bel ne si delitable. 
Li contes vos sembleroit fable. 
Qui vous en diroit la fa9on ; 
Je ne cuit que jamais face on 
Tel donjon, ne si riche tour. 
La riviere couroit entour. 
Qui tout enclooit le pourprte: 
Dedens ot vergier de haut pris. 
Qui d'yaue et d'air estoit enclos. 
CO qui le fist ne fu pas fos, 
Ains fu un chevaliers gentis ; 
Apr^s le pere Pot li fis ; 
Puis le vendi ^ eel vilain ; 
Ainsis ala de main en main : 
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* Bien savez que par malvais hoir 
' Dechieent viles et manoir. 



* Cil qui le fist fiit moult sachans : 
Ml fu tos fiiis par nigromance, * 

* Si &i8oit-on mainte esprouvance.^ 

In justice to the reader and to M. Le Grand, it is 
proper, however, to remark, that the correspondence 
between his abridgements and the publication of 1756 
will not always be found so exact as in the above' in- 
stance. For this his preface furnishes the following 
satisGictory reason: — * In my examination of manu* 

* scripts/ says he, < there were scarcely any Fabliaux 

* of which I did not discover several copies, and these 

* copies almost always difiered from, each other. 
< Sometimes, indeed, they had nothing in coinmon but 

* the title ; sometimes the foundation of the tale was 

* the same when every verse in it was difierent«*-**My 

* practice has often been, therefore, following one 
'• copy principally, to transplant into it any pleasing 

* additions or variations with which the other copies 

* might furnish me.' 

Page 53, Line 6. * And ckas*d the hovering agony 

* of death: 

From this, and many other passages in the Fabliaux, 
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it i^pean that our sBoeiton attribiitod very extraor- 
dinary virtues to spioesyaadcansidetied tfaem aa essen- 
tial to luxury. Among die delights of the Land of 
Cokaygne (Wartoa, VmL L page la) ara the fol- 
lowing^— • 

* In thepraer (&td) isAtvee 
< SMtfae l&efnl for to se, 

* Tht role wgingeur taid gaUt^A^^ 

* The aiouns both al seimak^f 

* TAtmuiees bclh liieflure^ 

* The rind, canel [duMmm] of aasete odine : 

* The fmte, gUofre % of gode smaUoe/ 

Page 58, Line 18. < And ihrou^ He Mvekt^ year 
< iha a¥$ theieam.* 
A river, a fountain, a pine, a ftar Ibivms, and an 
^orchard containing a miztttRe of fruit and Ibreirt trees, 
•eem to hareafflHrded all the materials whidi, inztiie 
opintoQ of oar ancestors, were necessary fiir jcompo- 
aing a heanlifid garden. Hie pne was a par ti cul ar 
&vourite : -every fountain in romance as shaded liy 
them ; and Charlemagne in his CapiMlaries^ amongst 

• Sweet cypenu. 

t The herb sedawal or Taleriao. 

t The same with dowe gflolre (don de giitrfle-'Frencfa); the 
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dlihisr dirwrtinns for thfis maiuigenetit of his fimnSy ]p(U** 
ticuiairly Insbto m tlie plmtitig of Ihiit treeB, l«iireis» 
and pines. 
Page ;$4s Lin« T. ' MaUik^d tvitk these ^raim ef 

< f t ^^ 9f0emmt wougla** 

See Milto&'s t'Aliegro, iibe 139 : 

* In tkoteiSy iritli ftuiny a wkidung bout 
< Of Knlised me^HBoeSi long dr&wn out/ 

^ge Mf Line 16, to Uikie S ^^ftge 55. 

* Listen^ listen, to my lay 1 



* Hear, and %eed me, nnd be U^ss^d P 
The original is as follows \=^ 

* Li oisiax dist en sen latjn * 
** Entendez (feH H) a ^toea 4ai 
*' £t chevalfo* et <Atfec M taS 

** Qui vous enl^eni^ez d'atttorSy 
<< £t qui en souffi*ez les dolors : 
<< £t k vos le di, datnio^elleey 
** Qui i estes avemtnft et ^eles,** 



, M. Le Grand has'Miiqpyessed ihe .remainder of this 

* The word latin seems to have been used by the early Freaeh 
writirs as equivalent to language fai its widest sijpuficatioiu See 
JLa Ccmbe's Diet, da Vienx Xatigage. 
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soQgy in which the bird recommends great fervency in 
d^^voHan and in hoe ; God, he says, hates those hearts 
which are hard and hypocritical : so does Love. God 
suffers himself to be softened by prayer : so does Love. 
In short, he assures us that by serving both with zeal 
we shall ensure happiness in this woild and the joys c€ 
paradise in the next. Froissart, the historian, who has 
left a large collection of amorous poems, informs us 
in his preface^that he undertook to compose them with 
the help of Crod and of Love. 
Page BS^ Line 6 *hUtohenhe spied 

* The carle drain near* — * qui fel et convoitous estoit,' 

* JVM altered tone he cried^^ 

** Car laisse ton corre riviere ! 

" Donions, manoirs, tors, car dechiez ! 

** Matissiez flors ! herbes sechiez ! 

** Arbres car lessiez le porter ! 

<^ Ci se souloient deporter 

^* Gentis dames, et chevalier, 

'^ Qui la fontaine avoient chier, 

^* Qui a mon chant se delitoient, 

** Et par amors miex en amoient : 

*^ Si en faisoient les largesces, 

« Les cortoisies, les prouesces 

<< Maintenoient chevaleries : &c/' 
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NOTES 

TO 

THE PRIEST WHO HAD A MOTHER IN 
SPITE OF HIMSELF. 



Page 64, Line 5^ * And linings soft of bmb or 
* squirreVs shin,* 
The use and estimation of furs has been abready 
noticed. Furs were the common coverings of beds, 
besides forming the principal and most distinctive part 
of dress. The- more precious furs, as ermne and saile^ 
were reserved for kings, knights, and the principal- no- 
bility of both sexes. Persons of an inferior rank con<* 
tented themselves with the vatr, (probably the Hun- 
garian squirrel,) and the gris or gray, Thb lower 
(Nrders of citizens and burgesses with the common 
squirrel and. lamb skins. The peasants wore cat skins^ 
badger skins, &c. The mantles of our kings and peers, 
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and the fiirred robes of the several classes of our 
municipal officers, are the remains of this once uni- 
versal fashion. 
Page 669 Line 8. < 2W hundred ture^ and erotods 
• of meaner sort.* 
The enormous number of clients here represented as 
assisting at a bishop's court, will not appear surprising 
to those who consider the almost unlimited power of 
the clergy during the middle ages. Their jurisdiction 
extended not only over the members of their own 
body, but comprised all persons who had taken the 
cross, all pilgrims, widows, and orphans, and derh, a 
class of men which was extremely numerous because 
hig^y privileged. The causes of which they took 
pognizance were usury, simony, adultery, schism, 
heresy, sacrilege ; in short of idl crimes which were 
^nfidf or which bad the most distant relation to any 
of the sacraments: as the settlements on brides, 
widows, younger children, willS) &c &c. 
Page 70, Line 8. ' FUkln or clerks nwr think the 
^ bargain dear** 
It is wril known ^t the word wllain^ which at pre- 
sent is applied (0 a vicjous character, origiBallf sigi^ir 
3ed aothinf; more than a cauiHiy seroani. In the 
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firodal tiinefii the culture of the lands was executed bj 
tluree sorts of persons. The first were the small allodial 
proprietors, who were freemen, though they sometimes 
Toluntarily became the vassals of their more opulent 
neighbours, whose pow^ was necessary Sue their pro* 
tection. The other two classes were the serfs and the 
'ciHainSy both of which were slaves. 

The serfs were in the lowest state of slavery. They 
-did not enjoy, like the Africans in our colonies, the 
privilege of marrying whom they pleased, or of trans- 
mitting their little property to their children or friends. 
All the fruits of their labour belonged to the master 
whose land they tilled, and by whom they were fed 
and clothed. Their only recompense was a bare per- 
mission to exist. The villains were less miserable. 
Their situation seems to have resembled that of the 
Russian peasants at this day. They were, like the 
serfs, attached to the soil ; and were transferred with 
it by purchase : but they only paid a fixed rent to the 
landlord, and had a right to dispose of any surplus 
that might arise from their industry. 

With regard to the term clerk^ it was of very exten- 
sive import. It comprehended, indeed, originally^ 
such persons only as bore the clerical tonsure, amongst 
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whom, however, might be found a multitude of mar- 
ried persons, artisans or others : but in process of time 
a much wider criterion was established; every one 
that could read being accounted (in England at least) 
a clerk or derim$f and allowed the benefit of derk- 
•hip. 
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NOTES 

TO 

THE CANONESSES AND GRAY NUNS. 

It appears inthe coarse <of the original Fabliau, that 
these gra^ nuns were Cistertians or Bernardines, a 
branch of the Benedictine order. The present dress 
of the Bemardines is white ; but M. Le Grand ob- 
serves that in the ages when the Fabliaux were writ- 
ten, they wore garments of the natural colour of the 
wool* These would appear grayish, at least when not 
quite clean. 

Page 75, Line 12. * And all Jbr justice sued^ 8fc,* 
M. Le Grand has here suppressed two descriptions 
very strongly marked with the taste of the age in 
which they were written : the one, of a full mass sung 
by birds, the nightingale officiating, with a sermon on 
love pronounced by the parrot, who afterwards gives 
absolution to all true lovers : the other of an idlegori- 
Cal repast which follows the mass, in which the first 

VOL, I. N 
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dish is composed of tendet glances, the second of 
smOes, the third of cares and compUunts, Sec The 
liquor is jealousy, which turns all their heads : Inckfly 
the dinner ends by a dish of kisses, of which the guests 
being permitted to Uke as many as they think fit, de- 
part tolerably well satisfied with their entertainment. 

Page 76, Line 15 * amice gray** 

See Milton's Paradise Regained^ Book lY. line M6: 

* morning fair 

< Came forth with pilgrim nkeps in imioe gvay.' 
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NOTES 

TO 

THE ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD. 

This Ule it abridged in the CetOo Novette AnHdie; 
page 48, Nov. 51. 

It is quoted by Faucbei» Dttchesne» CbUBet» Du 
Cange, &c« and bin been printed by BArbazan> and 
before bim by M. Marin (Hist, de Saladin) from one 
of the manuscript copies (of wbich there were three* 
diffisring from each other,) in the collection of M. de 
8atnte«PaIaye. Du Capge (Gloss, et notes sur YiUe^ 
hardoqin) quotes a prose version of it, which appears 
from the language to be of a later date. There also 
exists in the manuscripts of the royal library in PAiis, 
another < Order of Knighthood' in prose, and of a still 
later date, which is totally different, containing only 
iaatniCtfaNis on the duties, the yirtues, and dignity of 
knightbood. 

N 2 
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Fage 879 Line 5 * Paynim landJ 

This is not an uncommon instance of the ignorance of. 
the old &blen with respect to the religion, morals, 
and manners of foreign nations. All who were not 
Christians were indifferently styled Pagans and Sara- 
cens, In the Romance of Charlemagne the Saxons 
are called Saracens. The real Saracens are univer- 
sally re|>resented in Romance as Pagans, adoring Ma- 
homet, Termagant, Apollo, and many other gods: 
and, which is still more .absurd, these pretended 
Pagans are sometimes represented as having among 
them cardinals who say mass. 

Page 87, Line 6. .....< Saladin the Grand.* 

The name of this conqueror, who usurped, the throrib 
4^ the Soldans in Egypt, and atoned for hi& usurpation 
by his virtues, is familiar to every reader. Perhapa 
there cannot be a stronger attestation of his merit, 
and of the esteem in which he was universally held, 
than the praises which are here bestowed on him by a 
wviter who naturally must have hated him, asthe nuMit 
formidable enemy of his country and religion. 

Page .88, Line 15 ' Tabaria'slandador'd.* 

Hugh, castellain of St. Omer, was one of the 'French 
nobles who followed Godfrey of Bouillon to the first 
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crusade^ and at the division of the kingdom Of Jeru- 
salem about the year 1102, received, as a recompense, 
for his services, the lordship of Gallilee, and the prm- 
cipalitj of Tiberiasy which was afterwards by corrup- 
tion called Tabaria, He was made prisoner in 1179. 

Page 89, Line 10 * Bysanis^ 

The Bysant or besant wa9 a gold coin issued by the 
Greek emperors, and said t6 have been so called from. 
Byzantium^ the ancient name of Constantinople. 
D'Herbelof deduces its etymology from the Arabian 
hdzat zer (golden egg), and says that the Saracens 
called by this name a Persian coin in the form of an 
eggj which they introduced into circulation in Asia, 
The word frequently occurs in the Fabliaux, and, it ap- 
pears from some of them, either that the bysant was 
current in France, and introduced th^e by the cru- 
sades, or diat the name was indiiferently applied to all 
sorts of gold coin.. From a passage in Joinville it ap- 
pears that the bysant was valued in his time at about 
ten sous, which were nearly equal to ten livres of the 
present day ; so that the ransome mentioned in the tale, 
amounted to a million of French livres, or between 
forty and fifty thousand pounds English. Bysants were 
generally current in England before the Norman con- 
quest. St.^Dunstan purchased of King Edgar the 






eiMM of Hindoii b Middlesex) for bro hundiM by^ 
Mitt. Dr. Henry mluei the bysant at nine ehitthige 
and four-pence^ which agrees very nearly with Le 
Onmdl calculation. Byaaiito or beaanto are among 
the English armorhd bearmgB. (Guiflin's Heraldry.) 
Page 91, Line 5. < Forjrtm ihy hand I 

It k a certain ftct that many Saracen generals were 
knighted by the hands oi the Christians. Facardift^ 

# 

Idle emir who was opposed to 8t. Louis in £g;^it, tt* 
e^ed the order Irom the Emperor Frederick $ and 
SAladin hfanself f^oin Humphrey do ToroHy whom he 
took prisoner at the battle of Tiberias i so that die 
8t6ry in whioh our faMer has interwoven the details of 
die c^emony is not wholly without foundation^ 

Page 91, Line 9 *' H6lg (Mber* 

The order of knighthood, like the prvssthood, is indif- 
ferently called by the fhbkri th6 Aoty fttder^ or th» 
dfder. Indeed its object and its origin were fn theni» 
selves highly respectable, besides whith the enthusias* 
dck religion of the age had conferred on it every mys*> 
terioUB rite that cou)d render it more venerable: a 
sponsor, and the white garments appropriated to bap*^ 
tism ; the imposition of hands^ as in die confirmation ; 
the ceremony of anohitmg, as in the extreme uncdon. 
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Thefuturakpight confessed his sint; and received the 
communion. Hit hair was shaTen on the forehead m 
imitation of the tonsure, and cot round like that of 
ecclesiasticks. He enjoyed the same privilegitt as 
tfiey, and like them incurred the penalties of simdny, 
if he purchased or sold the admission to the order. In 
shorty it was supposed to impress an indeKUe diarac* 
ter of sanctity; and hence a knight donTicted of a 
heinous crime was degraded with as much awful so* 
Iramity as a priest who had been guihy of sacrilege. 

Page 99) Line 1. < His beard toas shaven J 
The Saracens wore beards, which was not the case m 
IVaaoe in the reign of St. Louis, about whose time 
this Fabliau was probably written. In the prose ver* 
sion of the Order of Knighthood^ Hugh causes thd 
Soldan's beard to be combed, without shaving it» 
Fashions were altered ; and the French then, wore 
beards. 

Page 9Sy Line 4. * The sn&BO-^hite shirt,^ 
Saladin does not receive his shirt till he has risen iVom 
his bed, because at this time it was customary to sleep 
naked. This is confirmed by the testimony c€ all the 
Fshliaux. From tliis practice have originated those 
ordinances of the early fVench kings, bb well as many 
passages in their common law, by which a man and 
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married woman who shall have been surprised. Tiahed 
in the same room, are declared guilty of adultery: In 
the Romance of Gerard de Nevers, an old woman who 
assists in undressing a young damsel, expresses the ut- 
most astonishment at seeing her get into bed in her 
shift. In that of La Charette, Launcelot, being lodged 
by a-lady who had become enamoured of his person, 
finds himself under the necessity of sharing her bed, 
being informed that she hJas no other to offer him: 
being determined, however, to preserve his fidelity, to 
his mistress, he goes to bed in his shirt ; which is con- 
sidered by bim^ and understood by the lady, as a suf- 
ficient declaration of his intentions. In the miniatures 
which adorn many manuscript copies of the Fabliaux' 
and Romances, the persons who are represented as in 
bed, are always naked. The author of the Contes 
d'Eutrapel (prints in 1587)» speaking of promises 
which are difficult to be performed, observes that they 
resemble those of a bride who should go to bed in her 
shift. 

Page 93, Line 7. * This scarlet robe.* 
Every part of the armour and dress, (which, in the- 
original Fabliau, are enumerated in detail,), as the 
belt, the sword, the spurs,* the brown hose> the white 
Coif> &c. are represented aiS the symbols of some moral- 
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excellence. These forced explanations are to be at- 
tributed to the general taste for allegory wliich bad 
been' disseminated by the theologians of the age* 

Page 9S» Line 13. * Now all vaas sped* 
Saladin being an infidel, the author does not mention 
the confession, the vigil of anns in the church, nor 
the communion. 

Page 93, Line 14. ' The customed stroked 
It was at first customary to give the knight a slight 
blow, as if to announce to him that this was the last 
affiront he was allowed to submit to : instead of this 
blow, which was called la colee^ (from the Latin word 
cotaphus) were afterwards introduced three strokes 
with a sword on the shoulder or neck (le col). The 
knight then received an embrace ; from whence this 
part of the ceremony was called the accolade : on press- 
ing occasions, as for instance when the order was con- 
ferred on the field of battle, the accolade only was em- 
ployed. 

Page 93, Line 18 * The fourfold disci- 

*pline^ ^c* 
We shall not appreciate very highly the morality of 
an age which reduced the whole practice of virtue and 
religion to the four following points, viz. adherence to 
truth, succouring of dames, hearing mass, and fast- 
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ing. In like manner the Mirades, the metrical h» 
gendsy and derotional talet, represent the per&ctum 
of Christianity as consisting of fiwtii^y hearing mass^ 
and corporal mortificatton; to which, thou^ rarely, 
the jMvctiee of alms-giring is added* 

Page 95, Line 3 * Ten knights thy lore 

' haih freed.* 
It was so necessary for the new knights to disphy 
their liberality on this great occasion, that it was cus* 
ternary among the nobles, when their eldest sons were 
received into the order, to levy a particular tax on 
their vassals for that purpose. This was one case of 
the three loyal aids. The other aids were levied for 
the purpose of paying the lord's ransome, or to defray 
the expence of marrying his eldest daughter. 

Page 96, Line 4. * FuUJifiy Emirs: 
The word used in the original is amiraux {admirals) a 
corruption of emir or amir^ a term which the Arabians 
applied to all who were entrusted with great offices, 
whether civil, or military. In France, the word has 
been used to signify a particular military command; 
and in the rest of Europe it is restricted to the ma- 
rine. 
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The author concludes his Fabliau with high enco- 
miurn? on knighthood, representing its members as 
the best defenders of religion and property, and the 
surest bulwarks against the Saracens, Albigenses, and 
other miscreants : for this reason, says he, they were 
permitted to enter the church completely armed, and 
to put to death any person tvko should JaU in respect to 
the holy sacrament. In the life of St. Louis, by Join- 
ville, that monarch relates to the historian a story of 
an dd and crippled knight who terminated a re%ious 
diipute with a Jew by fdling his antagonist with a 
stroke of his crutch; and adds, ' a layman who hears 

* Ibe Christian religion evil spoken of» should defend 

* il with his sword alone, which he should thrust into 

* ibe belly of his adversary as far as it will go.' 
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NOTES 

TO 

THE GENTLE BACHELOR. 

The translator has here employed the 7-or-8-6jllaUe 
couplety which is the measure of the original extract, 
conforming also to the single line and triplet with 
which it begins. The harshness of imagery he has 
also endeavoured to retain, with exception of one pas- 
sage (line S9 to 42) which may be literally rendered 
as follows : — 

■ 

< Nor doth he demand other sugar-plums 

* Than the points of swords broken ; 

* And the iron of lances with mustard, 
Mt is a food which much pleaseth him ; 

< And the broken meshes of hauberks with pepper.' 
In the original— 

* Ne ne demande autre dragies 

* Que pointes d^espees btisies ; 
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' £t fers de glaive a la moustardey 

* C'est un mes qui ferment li tarde ; - 

* £t haubers desmaillies au poi^nre/ 
The two next lines are very animated ^— . 

* £t veut la grant poudriere boivre 

* Avec I'aleine des chevaus.' 

Page 101, Line 1. * What gentle bachelor is hey bsc.^ 
The nobility lof Europe was usually divided into three 
orders: bannerets, knights, and squires. The ban- 
neret, whether duke, earl, marquis, or baron, was a 
^great landholder, who was able to conduct under. his 
banner a certain. mmiber of gaitlemen who were his 
immediate tenants. This banner was square. The- 
standard or pennon of the knights was pointed. The 
poorer knights were generally called (les has cheva- 
liers) bachelors. There were, however, some bache- 
lors who were so by the tenure of their lands, and 
who, when knighted, were called knights-bachelors. 
As to the squires, it has been already observed in the 
preface that they were candidates for knighthood. 

Page 101, Line 3. * Rocked and cradled in a shield.^ 
Some shields were extremely curved in their breadth ; 
so that, if laid on the ground with the inside upper- 
most, they might very well have answered the purpose 
of a cradle. 
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Page 102, Line S. * Pondenmt as a wuicehisJist^Sfc.* 
The mace {ma$u or mauue) was used both in battles 
and toumamenta* It waa a common weapon with ec- 
clesiattickay who, in conaequenee of their tenures, fi^ 
quently took the field, but were by a canon of the 
church foibidden to wield the a word. The mace was 
generally made of iron, but (the handle at leaat) was 
sometimes of wood. In figure it much resembled a 
diocolate mill. A lealbem thong or a diam was 
passed through a hole in the handle, by which the 
mace might be suspended from the saddle-bow, and 
secured from falling out of the hand. 
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NOTES 

TO 

THE MANTLE MADE AMI8S. 

M. Lb Grand infonng us, that in the ancient Frencb 
manuscripts this tale is called Court Mantd; {the 
short nuintle ;) but that the copy he had chosen for 
abridgement was a prose one of the sixteenth century, 
printed by Didier, imder fhe title of Le Manteau mal 
Utille. Some magical test of female fidelity seems to 
have been fashionable among the romance writers. In 
^is tale we ha^e a mantle : in the romance of Tristan, 
and in that of Perceval) it is a drinking-hom or cup ; 
a fiction which has been borrowed both by Artosto 
knd Fontaine; as tfie mantle probably suggested to 
Spenser his Florimel's girdle. * The Boy and Mantle* 
in Perc/s Keliques of English Poetry has rendered 
the story ftxniliar to every reader. 
Page 107, Line 2. < Scans «oM iel^kt the deetU qf 
* Ar^kur*t day^ 
Arthur, as Geoffrey of Monmoutli iflforips us, was the 
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son of Uther Pendragon, King of Britain^ by Igema 
(or logerne) wife of Gorlois, Duke of Cornwall. The 
intercourse of Uther witli this lady was effected by 
the assistance of the enchanter Merlin, who trans- 
formed the monarch into the likeness of Gorlois her 
husband. Gorlois (during this transaction) being slain 
in battle, Uther marries Igema ; and in due time Ar- 
thur is born. The classical reader needs hardly be 
reminded, of Milton's Epitaphium Damonis, line I66r*- 

* Turn gravidam Arturo, fatalifraude, logemen, 

* Mendaces vultus, assumptaque Gorlois arma, 
* . Merlini dolus.' 

(In the second series of: notes to this tale, article 
Ewaine, is a quotation from Gruffydd Llwyd, alluding 
to Uther.) 

Arthur, one of the neuf pteux or. nine toorthies^ is 
represented in romance as King of Great Britain, 
conqueror of Ireland, Gothland, Dacia or Denmark, 
Norway, and Gaul. He carried to the highest pitch 
of glory the order of knights of the nmnd^ahle^ insti- 
tuted, by his father, and so - called from a mysterious 
table, the gift of the enchanter, Merlin. .Arthur pos- 
sessed a. magical sword named Escalibor Gt CaUbumi ; 
a word, according to the English Mort d' Arthur, (edit. 
16S4, Part L chap. 28) signifying^n^f^^e/; (possibly 
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its etymon may be the Latia chdl^hj it has Qot been 
met withy by the translator, as a Welch word).. His 
standard was a steel dragon which vomited flames* 
Notwithstanding these and otiUer advantages, he was 
at length (A. D. 542) sorely wounded in a battle 
against his rebellious nephew Modred; and, being 
borne away in a barge by ladies to the vale of Avalon, 
ei|:h6r di^d, or was removed for a season from this 
world. 

The reader who seeks for a spirited epitome of Ar- 
&ur's (exploits, principally as recorded by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, will find it in the 4th song of Drajrton's 
Pirfy-Olbion. He will there be told, by a choir of 
Welch nymphs, of— 

^ The richness of the armes their well-made worthie 

* wore, 

* The temper of his sword, the try'd Escalaboure, 

* The b%nes and the length of Rone his noble 

* speare, 

* With Pridmn his great shield, and whatthe proofe 

' could beare; 

< His baudrick how adom'd with stones of wondrous 

* price, 

< The sacred virgin^s shape he bore for his device:' 

And anon«-» 

VOL. I. o 
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' • • « • How he himself at Badon bore that day 

< When at the glorious gole his Britidi scepter lay: 

< Two daies together how the battell strongUe stood : 

* Pendragon's wortfiie sonne who waded there in 

< blood, 

* Three hundred Saxons slew with his owne Taliant 

hand.' 
' And, after these, in France th' adventures him 

< befell, 

< At Paris, in the lists, where he with FloUio fottght: 

< For best advantage how they traversed their 

' grounds, 

* The horrid blowes they lent, the world-aaiaaing 

* wounds/ 
Afterwards-^ 

< . . . . How great Rython's selfe bee slew in his 

* repaire, 

< (Who ravisht HoweD's neece, young Helkna the 

* faire,) 

^ And for a trophy brought the giant's 6oat away, 

* Made of the beards of kings.' 

* Then, by false Mordred's hand^ how last hee 

* chanc't to fall. 

* The howr^ of his decease, his place of buriall.' 
And, in Selden's illustrations of song Sd, will be found 
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the following account of the discovery of < Great Ar- 
thur's tombe'— < Henry IL (A. D. 1154 to 1189) in 
his expedition towards Ireland, entertayned by the 
way in Wales with Bardish songs, wherein he heard 
it affirmed, that in Glastenbury (made almost an ile 
by the river's endbracements,) Arthur was buried 
twixt two pillars, gave commandement to Henry of 
Blois, then abbot, to make search for the corps: 
which was found in a wooden coffin some 16 foote 
deepe: but, after they had digged 9 foot, they 
found a stone, on whose lower side was fixt a 
leaden crosse with his name insciibed, and the 
letter side of it tum'd to the stone. He wtm then 
honored with a sumptuous monument; and, after- 
ward, the sculs of him and his wife Guinever were 
taken out (to remain as separat reliques and specta- 
cles,) by Edward Longshanks and Elianon The 
Bards' songs suppose that, after the battell of Cam- 
Jan in Cornwall, where trayterous Mordred was 
slaine, and Arthur wounded, Morgain le fay con- 
veyed the body hither to cure it : which done, Ar- 
thur is to return (yet expected) to the xvie of his 
coui^try. Refid these, attributed to the best of Bardflki 
(Taliessin.--ap. Pris. d^ns. Hist. Brit) expreswg 
as much: 

o2 



S 
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<•..«. MorgAin iBtuicq>it honore 

* Inque Buis thalamis posuit flup^ aurea regem ^ 
< Fulcra^ maauque sibi detexit vulnus honestft 

* Inspexitque diu : tandemque redire salatan . 

* Posse sibi dixit, si secom tempore longo 

^ Esset, et ipsiiis veUet medicamiiie fui^.' . 

* Englisht in meeter thus by the author: (M. Dl^jT- 

* ton :)-<-. 

<..... Morgun with honor took, 

* And in a chaire of state dotih cansehim torepoae^ 

* Then with a modest hand his wounds she doth 

* unclose, 

* And, having searcht them well, she bad him not 

* to doubt . ' > 

* He should in time be cur'd, if he would stay it 

* out, 

* And would the med'cine take that she to him 

* would give.* 

^ee also Lydgate's Fall of Princes, Book VIII. du^. 
24. Refer to note on * Lay of Sir Lanval,' VoL U. 
Page 72, Line 10. 

Roger Hoveden, and Walter of Coventry, rqiort 
that Richard I. presented Tancred King of SicUy^with 
Arthur's sword Calibum, said to have been |ound:in 
his coflin. 
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Page 108, Line 4. * When royal Arthur toQ^d high 
* court to hold.' 
In the early feudal timea, the kings and soYereign 
princes kept no regular court, but, like their barons, 
Uved privately in th^ir castles or cities, with their fa- 
nilies and the: great officers of their househqld, and 
sidbsiated on the revenues of their domains* . It was 
4dnly on the three or four great annual feBtivaia of the 
diurch that theyordi&arily convoked their barons, and 
disjdayed their magnificence. . These assemblies were 
eaHed Cours PleniereSf and in the present translationis 
are indiscriminately rendered plenarf j^enary^ hi^, 
JuUfCr^jopeny courts. They were announced in the 
di&rent cities by heralds and publick messengers, 
and were resorted to not only by the nobility of the 
country, but .by strangers. At these isteasons of gene- 
ral festivity were united all the pleasures and pastimes 
of those ages: banqueting, dancing, minstrels, buf- 
foons and jugglers, {joi^leur$f) daacing-beais, &c. 
At the. same. time presents of .dothes and money, 
under the name of largess^ Wiere distributed to the 
populace with inconccuraUe prpfusioiu 
. The|)fe9iary couri$ «eem to have been an imitation 
of the Gmous . diets established by Charlemagne, and 
w^re continued in France by Hugh Capet and hi3 
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suceesflors till the reign of Charles VIL who very 
wisely abolished them. 
Page 108, Line 15. * But Mourgue the fiof ht- 
* thought her to present.* 
Moui^e, Morgane, or Morgain, was sister to King 
ArAur; and was instructed in the art of magick by 
Merlin. Being' one day in bed with her loirer Sir 
Gttiomars, die was surprised by Guenever, Arthur's 
queen, who had the indiscretion to make the stoiy 
publick. Mourgue retired from court, to concert 
projects of vengeance, and this] fiital mantle was one 
of the many artifices she devised for that putpdse» 
Mr. Warton suiq[»ose8 her name to be derived fh»n 
Mergian Peri^ one of the most emin^t Asiatick 



Of bemgs distinguished by the name of fiurieSi twe 
species may be observed in romance* The mie re^ 
semUes the nymphs, naiads, and dryads, of classical 
mythology : supernatural beingii, having a proper and 
inherent power : of these the tales of Lanval and 
Grufilan fiimish examples. The other sort are merely 
witches; such are Mourgue, Viidanai and die fiiiry of 
Burgundy ; all scholars of Merlin. These conducted 
their operations by the intervention of demons. In 
the Jourwd tfPurk in the reigns of Chtfrles VL and 
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Charles VIL it is asserted that the maid of Orleans, 
IB answer to an interrogatory of the doctors, whether 
she had *ever assisted at the assemblies held at the 
^Jmatain of the fairies near Domprein, round lajhich 

* the eml afrits dance f* confessed, that she had, at 
the age of twenty-seven, often repaired to * a beatOf/ui 
*Jbuntain in the country of Lorraine^ ixhich she named 

* the good fountain of the fairies of our Jjord* 

Meilin^ according to Geoffirey of Moiumouth and 
the romances, was the issue of a deoMm and a "vvcgvOf 
He was born in Britain, and was very serviceable -to 
ArtKur by his prc^ci^icy in magick, wiiich, however, 
was at last the cause of his own destruction. Having 
oommonicatedto his mistress, ithe young and beautifid 
Viviana, two speUs ; the one to lay her parents asleep^ 
and the other, to confine them wheu^ver she ia%l^ 
think proper ; she employed the first to plated her 
chastity from hi? attempts, and made a more cruel use 
ci the second, confining him in a foirest, (other M6& 
say in a tomb,) in which he died* His spirit, howp 
ever, still hovered about the place^ and his voice w^s 
often .heard by passeng^s. This catastrophe is al- 
luded to by Spenser* (Fi^erie Queene, Book IIL canta 
3,) Hie story of the t<Hnb is adopted by iLnuwto, 
who places it in the neighbourhood of Poitiers. 
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Among the most extraordinary feats of Merlin, 
may be mentioned his transportmg from the moon- 
tain of Kildare in Ireland to the plain of Ambresbiiry 
in Wiltshire, in memory of the Britons treacheroosly 
slain by Hengist, those huge blocks of stone called 
Stone-henge. These blocks (entitled the Giants' 
dance,) had been previously carried to Kildare by 
giants from the farthest coasts of Africa, and every 
stone posajssed some healing virtue. See Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Thompson's translation, edit. 1718, page 

Page 108, Line 16. * To xioorkjair Guenever ike 
* qtieenU annoy* 
Guenever (in the British bards, GwenhWyfkr; in 
Geoffrey's Latin, Guanhumara;) was the wife of 
Arthur, and the mistress of Sir Launcelot du Lidce, 
one of the most distinguidied knights of the round- 
table. If Arthur regarded female fidelity as a piin- 
cipal ingreclient of conjugal happiness, he certainly 
was unwiise in marrying Guenever, since, as appears 
by MiNTt d' Arthur, (Part L chap. 45. edit imi.) 
< Merlin warned the king privily that Guenever was 

* not wholesome for him to take to wife, for he warned 
^him that Launcelot shoidd love her, and she him 

♦ againe/ 
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V Page 109, Line 9. *Join*dtoitk Sir Gaixiaine Arthur 

* did recline.* 
Sir Gawaine (in the British Bards, Gwalchmai; and 
in Uie Latin of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Walganus ;) 
was nephew to King Arthur, hy his sister Morgause, 
married to Lot, who (according to Geoffrey) was by 
Arthur made king of Norway. Sir Gawaine was one 
of the most famous knights of the round-table, and is 
characterized among the French romancers as the 
sage and courteous Gawaine. To this Chaucer alludes 
in his 'Squieres Tale,' where the strange knight 
< salueth' all the court 

* With so high reverence and observance, 

* As well in speeche as in his contenance, 

* That Gawain with his olde curtesie, 

* Though he were come agen out of faerie, 

* Ne coude him not andenden with a word.' 

In the English Mort d' Arthur, (edit. 16S4, Part I. 
chap. 6, and 36,) Sir Gawaine's father Lot is styled 
* King of Lowthean and of Orkeney :' his mother is 
called MorgausCi and is represented as having four 
sons: namely, Gawame, Agravaine, Gaheris, and 
Gareth. 
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Greeks in Bryant's Mythology,} 'equipped it witb a 
derivation from that quarter. This has probably been 
the case with Sir Kay : (in British, Cai : ) his <^e in 
the court of Arthur being, according to Geo£Frey of 
Monmouth, that qt senetchalf or semer^ {mperintendant 
qffeastsi^ occasioned his name to be detorted into 
Quetcx, a word anciently signifying cummer ^ {cookf) 
in the French language. (See Montfaucon's Mo* 
narchie Fran9oise, Vol. II. page 19. Also Diction- 
naire du vieux Langage, par Lacomb&— ' Isembert 
' ^toit grant queulx de France sous Louis IX. in 1250, 
' nom affecte alors a Pofficier du pidais qui awii in- 
^ spection sur les cuisines du roi^ etsur tout ce qui regar- 
< doit la service de sa taMeJ) The experiment seems 
pretty clearly, however, to have been tried upon Sir 
Karados Brise-bras, and is happily, attended with a 
tolerable coincidence of signification. In * Trioedd 
^.ynys Prydtdny or the Triades jaf the Island of Bri- 
tain f one of the most valuable fragments now extant 
of the ancient British tongue,, and^composed, as ap- 
pears, between the third and seventh . centuries, 
(Jones's Relicks, p. 9. edit. 1794;.) we find Caradoc 
Freich^asp or strong^rmed Caradoc ; from binaich, an 
Arm, and ir^Sp thick, or strong, (In the Armoric 
dialeet brkh is an arms mi iris is grea^*) The i^* 
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pellation of Brise'bras or break-arm, employed by the 
French fabler, may hence fairly date its origin. Fpr 
a further account of Sir Karados, the reader is re- 
ferred to Si Subsequent note to this tale. 

Page 12St Line 7 * So stay thee, story 

* v/iine / 
< Come^ bear around a brimmed boftd ofmne /'-— 
This concluding passage is added from the metrical 
original — 

< Li Romans faut : veez-ci la fin, 

' Or vous dovez boire du vin.' 
(See Le Grand, Vol. IIL page 106, notes to ^ Paavre 
* Mercier.'} The prose fabliau, with some homour, 
breaks off abruptly on the point of publishing the sue- 

« 

cessful candidate. 



It has been already intimated in the preface, that 
the French Trouveurs borrowed many of their sub- 
jects firora the Bards of Britain and Armorica. ( Ar^y- 
mAr^wha, the country on the upper sea ; by the natives 
of Wales' more * frequently called IJydaiw : * which 
^ woorde {^I^daoD) se^neth to me (says H. Llwyd) 
* to be derived from the Latine woorde Littus, signify- 
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* ing the shoare.*) As the present tale affords a con- 
venient opportunity, the reader may not be displeased 
at seeing a few notices which have occurred to the 
translator, thrown together in support of this opinion* 

Arthur'— '{to begin then with one of the most cele- 
brated heroes of the French romancers,) and his royal 
consort Crueneverf are both mentioned in the foUowing 
passage of the Afallennau or orchardf a poem com^ 
posed by Myrddyn Wi/Ut, or Merlin the WiU, who 
flourished in the sixth century, was a pupil of the ce- 
lebrated Taliessin, and fought under the banner of 
Arthur at the fatal battle of Camlan, A. D. 54!2^— 
A mi ddysgoganaf dyddaw etwa 
Meddrawd ac Arthur modur tyrfa 
Camlan darmerthan difieu yna 
Nam3m saith ni ddyraith o'r cymmanfiu 
Edryched JVenhwyJar wedi ei thraha 
Ban atfedd Cadwaladr • • . • 
Eglwysig bendefig a'i tywysa. 
Gwaeih i mi a dderfydd heb ysgorfa ! 
Lleas mab Gwenddydd, fy llaw a'i gwaa !* 
That IS"— < Yet shall my song of prophecy announce 

* the coming again of Meddrawd, (Modred,) and of 

* Arthur f monarch of the host ; again shall they rush 
< to the battle of Camlan : two days will the conflict 
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< last, and only seven escape from the contest. Then 

* let Wenhxyfar (or Gmenhmnfar^ that is, Guenefoer^} 

* remember the crimes she has been guilty of, when 

< Cadwalader repossesses when 

^ 9n ecclesiastical hero leads the warriours to battle.— » 

* Alas !-»for more lamentable is my destiny i and hope 

< affords no refuge ! The son of Gwenddydd is dead ! 
' slam by my accursed hand !' — (See Jones's Musical 

* Relicks, folio, London, 1?84 and 1794.) 

The Welch writers (with whom, as with the Druids, 
the number three seems to have been held in peculiar 
estimation,) assign to Arthur three consorts of the 
name of Owenhteyjixr. (In the preceding quotation 
from Myrddyn Wyllt the G is dropt euphonise gratid; 
to avoid the harshness of colliding consonants; a prac- 
tice justified by Welch prosody.) The lady in ques- 
tion was daughter to Gogrfan Gaxior : that is, accord- 
ing to modern Welch, the giant Gogyrfan. With more 
propriety, probably, it would be rendered Prince Go- 
gyrfan ; for Catvr, in ancient Britii^, signifies not only 
a tnan of great size, but also a king or chieftain* Of 
this perhaps GeofBrey of Monmouth might not be 
aware, since he is so liberal of his giants. (See Evans's 
Specimens of Bardick Poetry, page 34, note : edit. 
1764.) Geoffir^ $peakd but of one Guanhumara, and 
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her he represents as descended from a nobk £uni)y of 
Romans, educated under Duke Cador, and surpassing 
in beauty all the women of the island. (Book IX. 
diap. 9.) Arthur's round'tdUe is noticed by Mdidbin, 
a British writer temp. Vortipor. ^ Melchin is quoted 
by Harding, who calls him Mevinus ; by Bale, who 
calls him M. Avallonius ; and by Leland, who. stjies 
him one of the lights of Britain's antiquaries. The 
historian Nennius, who lived about 400 years before 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, particularizes 12 battlei of 
Arthur in his 62d and 63d chapters. (See Gale's XV. 
Scriptores, p. 114.) The last batjtle he fought upon 
Sadon-hill is noticed by Taliessin, chief Bard temp* 
Maelgwyn-Gwynedd, about A« D. 570.— 

< Gwae yntwy yr ynfidion pan fy warth Fadon 

* Arthur hem haelion y laiheu by gochion 

* Gwnaeth ar y alon gwaith gwyr gofynion 

< Gofynion gwaed dared mach deym y gogledd 
' Heb drais heb drossedd.- 

That is— *< O miserable those' (Saxons) < at Badon* 

* hill, whose blood was there shed by Arthur, chief of 

* nobles ; in revenge for nobles by them slain in the 
< north, whose valour long supported the kings theieof^ 

* without violence, without transgression.' 

Lewis, in his ancient history of Britain^ p« 17^, says 
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that King Uther, after the death of Gorlois, and birth 
of Arthur, married the widow Eigr, (the Igema of 
Geo&ey of Monmouth^) by whom he had a daughter 
named Anne} whom he married to- Lot ^ Earl of Liel ; 
of which marriage Meddrawd and Gwalchmai were 
thie'^issue. Geoffirey of Monmouth (Book VIII, chap. 
20) also tells us that by Igema Uther had a dai^hter 
named Anne* This Anne must therefore be the Mor- 
gause of Mort d* Arthur. ( Edit. 16S4. ) 

The mountain Gaci^er in Brecknockshire is styled 
Cadair Arthur* { Arthur* s Chair*) A rivor caUed Gar* 
gooy^ or Garajy, descends from it, which possibly may 
have taken its name from Garan/hir, {Garto^ the taUy) 
who is noticed by the Bards asione of the warriours of 
Arthur. Mr. Pennant thinks Garwy is the Sir Gareth 
of romance. 

Sir Gatuajfi«.^-*In the British bards a Gwakhmai (of 
which name there were two cotemporary'WorthieSi) is 
recorded as < one of the three gMen^tangued heroes 
« of Britain i* hence probably origmated Sir Gawaine^s 
character of sage and ^courteous in the pt^es of ro- 
mance; though the >go&fen-^(mg:tt^;Gwalchmai seems 
not to have been thte nephew of Arthur, being called 
Gwalchmai f?tai Qwyar^ (* Gwalchmai stm ofOfxyar*)* 
The bard Cynddelw Brydydd matory about the year 

VOL. U P ' 
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}16Qy i^to tp tb^ prpwrm 9^ ^ Cw^piunai in the 

f<|U((ywiR9 M^e^^ • 

« QwerfQrll tpffoe^d ^w 1)^ Qflddaiy 
f QpHMif Uirf, ta^rfi^cb fal QmklivuU.* 

f Lilc:^ a Uohp lif^ mowed 4flirp tbic]^ troom in batt)e; 
< Likff Gwikkmai he V4« fierce ii> cbanogbis ^peqii^' 
Evwu'a Qifiienatio de 3ai:diit edit. 1764it page 84!. 
A Gwaldunai wm eaafiiour^ of |he bf^autifiil Qf^ 
V)W9 daugbier of Ysbyddaden Qftp Cawf, n prince of 
Norlb Britain* Sucb were ber Gbarfii^, that wp are 
udd, * Pedair oeSUQn a derddynl*' — ^ Four tre^pila 
sprang up wherever «he pUeed ber foot.' (See not^ 
to nafydd ^ GwiUym.) A Gwalcbmai waa pejphew 
to King Arthur, and Ao^hrotber to the traitor Med^ 
drawd or Modred : But see the forqioing pole* Qeo^ 
frey aho nudies him fuAofe-btpther. (BQQkIX.cbap*80 
A ^waldimai waa dain in the ci?il war9 betweei^ Ar- 
thur and Meddrawd. With renpect tp Ki^g 1^ t^ 
Either of Arthur's nephew Qawfine ^ Gw| 
his name, says Lewis Mcapmt a judicious W^^h 
quasyt waa Lims (<9> CJyl|^A/)f|njlshpuldtb«lBp- 
filre lia?e taeea modeled in^ LatiR by tbi wprd l^ 
not ItoAOf {Lo^f) aa Gedfrey of InfonnKMitb baa erro- 
neous)^ translated it. ' 
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Sir Ewaine. — Eooeinf or Ownn, ap Urien^ is cele- 
brated by the Bards Taliessm asd Lljrwarch-HiDy 
(both of whom flourished in the sixth century,) as 
well as in the historical Triades. In one of these he 
is styled * one of the three blessed rulers of the Isle 
* of Britain.' Eluned^ his mistress, possessed a ring, 
esteemed * one of the thirteen rarities of Britain ;* 
which (like the wondrous ring of Gyges) would ren- 
der the wess^r invisible. The Bards sing, that the 
lover of Eluned being in doleful coafiaeraent between 
the portcullis and gate df a castle, was, through the 
assistance of this ring, released by his mistress. (See 
Owen's notes to Dafydd ap Gwillym, pi^ 535.) 

Vrien ap Cynfkrchj the &ther of Evmn br (hoain^ 
was by Arthur made kfaig of Reged, a territory in Ca- 
ledonia. His situation here was far from peacefo], 
owing to Ae frequent imiptions of the Saxons. Ta- 
liessin, in poems which are still extant, enumerates 
twelve pitched battles which he fought. That of Ar^ 
goed Limy fern is particularly described. It was fi>ught 
with tiarnddvoyn ; (so the Britons called Jifa, the first 
Saxon king of Northumberland ;) and E(mn or Omain 
tliere commanded his father's forces, A the following 
passage indicates:— 

p2 \ 
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. * Atordwis Flamddwyn &wr drybesUwd, 

* A ddodynt gyngwysdon^ a ynt parawd ? 
< Yr attebwys Oioatii ddwyrain ffossawd, 

' Ni ddodynt iddynt, nid ynt parawd! 

* A Chenau mab Coel by ddai gymmwyawg Hew 

* Cyn talai o wysd nd>awd !' — 
That 18^ 

* Flamddwyn^ violently agitated, demanded^ 

** If pledges are to be g^veny are they ready ?' 

* (hoaitif of the mighty stroke, replied, 

** They shall not be given ! they are not ready !' 
' And Cenau, the son of Coel, (ezdaimed,) * the 

** lion shall be vanquished 
** Before any one shall give a pledge !"— 
This battle of Argoed Utumffiin^ and the prowess of 
Ewein or Owam, long survived in the memory of the 
Bards : < Escynnu ar Uu ar He J^toetn,'— says Einiawn, 
in the ISth century — 

' Ysgymmod gorfod, gorfalch am brein, 

* Ysgymmjm gwerlyn, gwerlid gofiein, 

* Ysgymydd dodrydd, Kulwydd a UkmyfAn^^^ 
That is — * When thou invadedst thine enemies, 

< where Eindn thy predecessor invaded them in former 
* times ; full proud was thy heart in dividing the spoils: 
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* it happened as in the battles of Kulwydd and Unsy- 
*Jeifu* (See Evans's Specimens of Bardick Poetry, 
pages 21 and 122» edit. 1764.) 

In a poem of Gruff)rdd Llwyd, A. D. 1400, addressed 
to Owain Glyndwr, (<the great magician, damn'd 
Glendower/ of Shakspeare;) we find the following 
allusion to ExDeitif or Otuatn, ap Vrien .*— 

< Ce£BUSt rammant yn d'antur, 

* Uthr Bendragon, ddwyfron ddur : 

< Pan ddialawdd, (gawdd goddef,) 

* Ei frawd, a*i rwysg, a'i frwydr ef. 

< Hwyliaisty siwmeaist, helynt, 

* Ovoain ah Urien gain gynt, 

* Pan oedd fuan 3rmwanwr 

* Y marchog duog o*r dwr.' 

lliatis — * Thou hast found an omen in thine enter- 
< prizes, like Uther Pendragon, steel-breasted, (or, 
' clad in mail,) when he revenged (what could not 

* have been borne without indignation,) his brother's 
' grandeur and battles. Thou hast travelled by land 

* and by sea in the conduct of thine affairs, like 

* Ovoain ap Urien in days of yore, when with activity 

* he encountered the black knight of the water.' (See 
Jones's Musical Relicks, 1784, and 1794. Also Ellis'« 
Memoirs of Owain Glyndwr. ) 
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Sir Kay. — In the Tfiad^ the name of Cai occttv 
with considerable distinctioiu He is associated with 
Trystan, and with Huail, and is stjM one of * The 
< three crowned chiefe of battle of the isle of Britain/ 
From the saone passage we learn, that there was one 
who was supreme over these three, namely, ' B^sdwjfn 
mab Pedrawg.' {Bedtv^fr the son of P^drttwg;) This 
is unquestionably the Duke of N<mnandy» and butler 
of Arthur, Bedver ; whom Geoffrey of Momnouth re- 
presents as appearing offidally at the^ festival of 
Arthur's coronation^ followed with a Iheusand atten- 
dants, in variety of habits, who waited with all kinds 
of cups and drinking-vessels. 

Sir Karados Brise^braS'^la Wetch> as has been al- 
ready observed, Caradoc Freick^ras or Mrtrng-armed 
Gairadoc* He was,, accoirding to llieir writers, son to 
GwenUian, (daughter of Biydlao^ FHnce of Breck- 
nock,.) by Ller Molwynen, L<tfd of GlouciMter; 
Garadoo made himself^ by conquest,. Lord^ of Ferle^c, 
the anment name of all the territory between the rivers 
Severn and Wye;* he also wrested the lordship of 
Brecknock firom>bis kinsman DyfawaHL Having, befen 
employed in a military capacity against the Scots and 
Picts, by King Arthur, he was, in consequence of hs 
success, honoured with the knighAood of die rounds 



table, and made tbiA of ^ Ctistell y dbtdhig/ (the 
dolorous towety) ii fottreSd fo^ tU6 edJifinietiient of 
state prisoners. (The ti&tne of * Kiitadotl d^ y dou- 
« loureuse tour ' oc^ts in the printed Rdmild de' Lan- 
celot, Vol. I. f. 17^, edit. Paris, 1590,) Caradoc is 
particularly noticed in the Triadei tf the tile of Bri' 
tain ; where, in the true spirit of bardick eid<](gy, he 
is styled^^ Grit 6f the thi^ee ^Krliligs of Kiii^ Ardi4r's 
^ * court'— < Ofie of the three b^de-kbights of Britain.' 
His fleet stallion Lluagor is also r^^orded there as 

< one of the three gift horses of Britain.' Ai^thur is 
Sitfd fo YUeve hiiAtu(df composed an Ei%1yn cV stanza, 
wherein he emphatically names Caradoc,* * The Pillar 
' of Wales.' 16 crown nil, h6 maOhried Ttgail JEurfitm^ 
daughter of Fehxior, KiAg of Gwh^edd or Nohh 
y^iSt&B ; 8 princess ttc&tSed iH the THadesi iA * One 

* of the three chaste women of Britain : who posseiied 

* AAe i^anties, oF WhicV herself Aniy was reputed 

< ikotthf; Va n^antk; V^ gMd^n gbMet, and her 

* kAffe.' 

Aneutift Owatffdf^dd^ sllyled thef ^IVlontfrdh of th^ 
« BMMs,' il^ho flbtiri^lied Abbiit th^ feAif &!0, itOi wai 
c6nse(^i^tfy cotiempoi-ar^ w2Eh OttMcit Prekh^dif 
t&us <i^leKi^sctbs hiis j^ow^ss in hiie:i^c^n^< poem en- 
titled ^d^bnfin .'— 
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< Pan gryssiei Garadatog i'gad 

* Mab baedd coed, trychwn, trychiad, - 

* Tarw byddin yn Dhrin gymmyniad, 

* Ef llithiai wydd gwn oi angad, 

* Ye fy nhyst Ewein fab Eulad, 

* A, Gwrien a Gwyn, a Gwyiad,* 
Tbatia— 

* When Oaradmg (Caradoc) nuhMlifea^lie war, 

* Son of the wild-boar, \wmm% down loBjn^ma^ 

* enemies, 

< Like the bull in conflict of fight 

' He wrested the spear from Ike hand of his ,ad- 

* Versary : 

< As Ewein the son of Eulad can testify, ' 

* And Gwrien, and Gwyn, and Gwriad.' 

See Evans's Dissertatio de Bardis,. pages 68,. 73f ^^ 
1764. 

MerZm.-— Of Merlin it may not be necessary .to say 
more than that two persons of this name are cele- 
brated by Welch writers. The one is Myrddyn-Emrys^ 
styled f one of the three chief -magicians of Britain ;' 
who is the Ambrose Merlin of Geoffirey of Monmouth. 
The other is Myrddyn ap Morfryn^ or Myrddyn 
WyUt; in Latin Merlin Sylvester. They are re» 
corded, together with Taliessin the poetical preceptor 
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of Myrddyn (or Merdyn) ap Morfryn^ in the follow- 
ing Triad :— 

< Tri phif fardd ynys Brydainj 

* Merddyn Emrys ; 

< Merdyn mab Morfiyn ; 

* A Thaliesin pen Beirdd.' 
That is— 

< The three principal Bards of the island of Britain. 

< Merlin Ambrose ; 

* Merlin the son of Morfiyn ; 

* And Taliessin, the chief of Bards.' 
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TO 



THE MULE WITHOUT A BRIDLfi. 

Page 1279 l^^ne 3. * And uAere proud CarduePs 
, * haUlements arise.* 
Several cities besides Carduel are allotted to Arthur 
by the romance writers. The principal are Camelot, 
(which contained the round-table;) Carleon, (Caer- 
Ueon,) and Cardigan. Carduel is sometimes spelt 
Kerdenyle, or Kerdevyle ; ( See Warton, Vol. II. page 
102;} and Cardoyle. (See Mort d' Arthur, parti, 
chap. 61 ; edit. 1634.) 

Camelot is said, by Leland, Camden, and Stow; 
and by Selden, in his notes to Drayton's Poly-Olbion ; 
(songs 8d and 4th;) to have been at South Cadbury 
in Somersetshire. In the prologue to Mort d' Arthur, 
it is a town in Wales; but in the work itself (Part I. 
chap. 44) it is called Winchester. Ge<^ey of Mon- 
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mouth ( Thompson's tranBliition, page 4^.) caH's Whi- 
ebestor Kaerguea* 

Ca6r-Lleon was a name used mdiffer0Dtl]r for Car- 
leon in MonmovMhshiriS) and for Chester, somctkiies 
cdled West-Cbester; The one was caHed Caer- 
Lleon-ar-Wysgy from its situation on the rivev Usft : 
the odier, Caer-Lleon-tfr^Dyfrdwyi from itsf shuatibn 
on thenpiver Dee. 6eo£Brey of Monttiouldi's Caerliisle 
is Caer-Lleon. (See notein Waorton's History of Eng- 
lBh< Peietry ; edit. 1 775» Disseitaition I^ page 8. ) His 
city of Legions (see Book IX. eHi^. 12;^) is Caer- 
Iicon-ar-Wy^« 

According to the British Triades^ the principal 
courts or palace* of Arthur were as fellows ^^ 

* Tanr pftf lys Arthur. 

* Caer-Llebn ar Wysg y Nghymru : 

* €elliwig» yn Nyfhainty lieu y NgherayW" : 
< A Fhenrhyn Rhionedd;.yB'y g(bglod&' 

That 18-* 

* The three chief p&kces df AtAut. 

* CTarleon on the river Usk in< Wattes-: 
** Celliwig, in Devon, or Ccntaiirdl t 

* A^d Penrhyn Rhiotieddv in tbe nortM/ 

The feast of Arthur at Carleon upon Usk, is ho-* 
nourahly mentioned- in the following Triad :-i«- 
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* Tair gwlMd anrhydeddut ynys Prydain. . 

' Gwl^dd Caswallon yn 61 gyrm Iwlcassar.o'r ynyr 
' hon: 

< CrwlMd Emrys Wledig ar 61 gorchfygu y Saeson: 

* A gwl^dd Arthur frenin jroghaer-Lleon-ar-WyBg.^ 
Thatit^ 

* The three honourable feasts ,of the isle of Britain* 

< The feast of Caswallon, (Cassivellaunusy) after 

* repelling Julius Csesar from this isle : 

< The feast of Aurelius Ambrosius, after he had 

« conquered the Saxons : 

< And the feast of King Arthur at Carleon ijqpon 

• Usk.' 

Pseudo Giidas describes Carleon upon Usk as— 

< Nobilis urbsy et amcena situ, qyam labilis Osca 

'Irrigat, 

Page 1S7> Line 4. * Bcre high in flir a ptan^ed 

*toarrumr^s hjead,* ^ 
This terrifick architectural ornament occurs also in 
the Romance of Sir. Libius Disconius, or Li beau des- 
conus. (The &ir unknown. ) See Percjr's Essay on 
the ancient Metrical Romances. (Reliques, Vol; IIL 
edit. 1775.) A.magnificenty and. perhaps the only 
extant, specimen of capitals of this order, still encircles 
and adorns one of the publick buildings of die uni-. 
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verisity of Oxford. The heads have been assigned by 
aotiquaries to the paynim Caesars, who, if their bodies 
were less disproportionate than that of Yllapantac in 
the Peruvian Tales, must consequently have been all 
giants of the first enormity. 

Fkge 143/ Line 6. * Each adverse iDheeU to take his 
*JuU career, 8iC* 
This duel of the two knights is what was formerly called 
A joust or tUtf in which the combatants charged each 
other with lances, on hor^back, and at full speed. A 
dexterous management of the shield, and especially a 
firm seat on the saddle, were necessary, to prevent 
being unhorsed by the shock.of the adversary. If the 
horse was overthrown, his rider was not considered as 
vanquished, unless he had quitted his saddle-bows. 
These saddle-hams {arsons) rose to a considerable 
height before and behind, and were faced with metal. 
A representation is given in the head-piece to * The 
< Gentle Bachelor.' 

To ascertain by accurate inspection that the knights 
were )aot fastened to their saddles, was part of the duty 
of the heralds at tournaments. 

Page 145, Line 12. * She seats the courteous 
* Gaioaine by her side.* 
It will appear from many passages in the Fi^bliaUx, 
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tb»t Ibe emum of BQcUsiogoii beds int condies daring 
mMlff» iA«r ibe aaiuMr of die aDciento, Hill safafiBted. 
Cboin went probiUy not io general «te. In Feres 
Plowghnnn»*s Crede^ tke autlier, describing the luxiuy 
of the monks, menlions 

< An hsUe for an faygh kynge en boiisbidd to 

* holden, 

< With brode bordes ebonten/yfee^farf wd dene.' 
In Che Geete of King Home we find 

< Horne sett hi iA^nchi.* 
In the chamber of a Ushop of Winchester in 1M6| 
ferras or benches only we mentioned < Et de i mensa 

* cum tresisellis in camera dom. Episccqpi. et rjarmis 
< in eadem camera.' (Warton, Hist. Poetry, Vol. L 
page 40.) 

FVom this usage our court of King's Bench has its 

Page 145| Line 14. * Feeds Jrom kerfood^ ike part" 

* ner of her dish.* 

To eat on the same trencher or plate with any one 
wae considered as the strongest marie of friendship. 
At great entertainments, the guests were placed two 
and two, and only one plate was allotted to each pair. 
In the romance of Perce*forest it is said * There xnere 

* eighi hundred ktiighU aU MeaUdaitaUef and^ there 
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^ ivas not one ivho had not a dame or damsel at his plate J 
In Lancelot du Lac, a lady whom her jealous husband 
had compelled to dine in the kitchen, complains * it is 

* very long since any knight has eaten on the same plate 

* mth her* 

Page 14*69 L^^^ 13* * CaJm he persists to claim the 
* long-sought rein.* 
A more decisive proof will hardly be found than this 

* long'Sought rein* affords, of the determination of a 
Trouveur to have an adventure at any rate. The en- 
chanted mule seems to have no need of such furniture 
to guide him to the place of his destination ; and the 
amusement it can be supposed to supply to either o^ 
the freakish sisters, is at least not very obvious to ^ 
reader of the eighteenth century. 
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